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Ideas go to a premium... the 
turn of politics . . . more finance 
trouble . . . business and war. 








PPROACHING return of Congress is 
‘" sending ideas to a premium again. 

One idea is to vote $140 million in “stamp 
money” to provide free food for the unem- 
»loved. Another is to push health insurance. 
S ‘Il a third is to provide free legal service 

ordinary citizens. 

Reserve Board Chairman Eccles wants to 
ve the tax on undistributed corporation 
fits. Agriculture Secretary Wallace wants 

to devise a plan of commodity certificates 

that can take the place of processing taxes. 

TNEC Chairman O’Mahoney wants to 

tighten the anti-trust laws and to require 

Federal incorporation. SEC Chairman Frank 

wants capital credit banks for the little busi- 

ness man. New Dealers are out for a revived 
spend-lend plan. 

Net result will be many scares for business 
men: much discussion; little if any action. 

White House intention is to leave initiative 
on most legislation with Congress; to avoid 
demands that would revive old antagonisms. 
Result: Business men can rest quite well as- 
sured that nothing very disturbing will be- 
come law in 1940, Election is a factor. 

* * * 

Presidential politics, in fact, are to be in- 
creasingly important. 

On the Democratic side: 

Garner campaign is making headway ;" Se- 
curity Administrator McNutt is airing his 
views on national and international problems; 
Nallace and Ickes are leading a Cabinet drive 
for a third Roosevelt term. 

On the Republican side: 

Taft is making known his views through 
addresses; Dewey is about ready to start 
doing the same; Vandenberg is following a 
waiting policy. 

In the background are the dark horses: 
Secretary of State Hull for Democrats; Gov- 
ernor Brickér, of Ohio, for Republicans. 

Maneuvering of these individuals and 
their aides and advisers will occupy more 
and more public attention in the period 
ahead. Widely expected early in 1940 is a 
Roosevelt statement renouncing a desire for 
a third term, A draft-Roosevelt movement 
then would follow. 

War developments still may have an im- 


portant effect on politics. 
* ” * 
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Most pressing immediate problem again is 
that of Federal finances. 
White House budget conferences are show- 
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ing prospect of little improvement in rela- 


tionship between income and outgo for the 
next year; are assuring a difficult inheritance 
for the next President. 

Improving business will provide increased 
revenue for the fiscal year starting next July. 
Offsetting, however, are prospective in- 
creases in spending due to armament. Few 
real reductions in expenditures are in sight 
for relief or farm subsidies. Unlikely are 
any important tax increases for 1940. 
budget balance is in the dim distance. 

. * * 

Outlook for a war boom remains obscure. 

Embargo repeal is bringing fewer than ex- 
pected orders, even for airplanes. Official 
opinion now is that this war is not in itself 
going to assure American prosperity. 

Lacking large war orders, business is head- 
ing for a moderate early 1940 setback. 

RB index of industrial production now at 
124 per cent of 1923-25 average, will reach 
125-126 in December, will then point down 
and may reach 105-110 before again turning 
upward. Domestic factors lead Government 
forecasters to look for a better 1940 than 


1939 proved to be. 
« * . 


fe 


Prospects now are that moves will be made 
in Congress to bring economic pressure to 
bear on Japan once the existing trade treaty 
expires in January. 

White House is determined to insist upon 
recognition of American rights in the Far 
East; is convinced that Japan will be forced 
‘o recognize those rights. 

* * * 

Mr. Roosevelt is working quietly backstage 
‘o find a basis for AFL-CIO peace. Objec- 
‘ives: to remove one cause of labor strife; to 
remove a division in labor ranks that can be 


*specially important in an election year. 
ees 
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Taxes, Growing Burden on Recovery: 
How. They Check Business Expansion 


ROFITS of American corporations, as 

whole, are tending downward. 

Taxes upon American corporations, as a 
whole, are tending strongly upward. 

In this combination of rising tax trends and 
declining profit trends may be found a cue to 
many of the difficulties that stand in the way of 
an old-fashioned recovery. : 


A declining trend of profits, after taxes are - 


paid, means that corporations have a smaller 
volume of funds available, after dividends, to 
pay for plant expansion and to invest in new 
equipment. Failure of industry to invest in 
plant and equipment is one of the principal 
reasons why full recovery does not develop. 

Over-all trends are disclosed by the Picto- 
gram above. 

The Pictogram covers the period of the cycle 
from the top of one recovery to the top of the 
following recovery. It shows the volume of 
corporation net income, after all taxes had been 
paid, for the prosperous year 1929 and for the 
recovery years 1936 and 1937. It shows, too, 
the volume of all taxes levied against corpora- 
tions in 1929 and again in 1936 and 1937. 

Figures are those of official “Statistics of 
Income, Bureau of Internal Revenue.” 


WHY INCOME IS LOWER 

Those figures disclose that in 1929, after pay- 
ing all taxes, this country’s corporations had 
$8.6 billion left over in the form of net income. 
In the depression years, corporations went 
deeply in the hole with a net deficit of $4.6 bil- 
lions in 1932. But then came the recovery that 
reached a peak in 1936 and 1937. Industry in 
1937 operated at a rate not very far below 1929 
and national income reached a level not greatly 
under that of 1929. Yet corporation net in- 
come, as a whole, after taxes had been paid, 
reached only $4.6 billions, or not much more 
than half the total of 1929. 

One reason for this lower level of net income 
lies in the taxes paid by corporations. 

The official figures disclose, as the Pictogram 
shows, that in 1929 corporations paid to the 
Federal State and local governments a total of 
$3.4 billion in taxes. By 1937 this total of taxes 
rose to near $5 billion, a rise of $1.5 billion. 

Here is what is beginning to look like a fun- 
damental problem confronting both corpora- 
tions and Government. 

Government, if ever it is to get its finances 
in order, must find ways to obtain a larger in- 
come from taxes. In order that Government 
may obtain a larger income, corporations must 
produce a larger income to tax. Yet the very 
rising trend of Government taxes tends to push 


down the net income of corporations and to !} . 


a + 
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leave them with a smaller volume of funds 
with which to finance an expansion. 


Official figures tell an interesting story. 


INVESTMENT HANDICAPPED 

The Government’s own advisers recognize 
that to bring about a full recovery American 
corporations must do more investing in plant 
and equipment. This investment takes place 
out of depreciation reserves and out of net in- 
come available after taxes have been paid, if it 
is not to involve sale of securities to obtain 
money from the investing public. 

Government now imposes severe restrictions 
on corporations wanting to borrow from the 
public. 

Consequently, depreciation reserves and in- 
vestments out of corporation savings take on 
added importance. Depreciation reserves have 
not been seriously interfered with. But Gov- 
ernment, through a special tax on earnings re- 
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tained by corporations, forced the payment of 
large dividends in 1936 and 1937 at a time when 
corporations might have had savings out of 
which to invest. 

Result of this tax policy was that Treasury 
statistics show that corporations as a whole in- 
creased their dividend payments by nearly $2 
billion between 1935 and 1937. This increase, 
coupled with increased taxes, resulted in elimi- 
nating net income for corporations as a whole 
available for re-investment. 

The statistics of income show that the cor- 
porate system as a unit has not since 1929 had 
any appreciable savings out of net income. In- 
stead it has had large deficits. Tax policies 
accentuated this trend. But prior to 1929, and 
except for the one year 1921, corporations had 
funds available for reinvestment that ranged 
from $5 billion in 1916 down to $1.5 billion in 
1927, with an average of around $2.5 billion. 

In other words, where corporations formerly 
had savings out of which to make investments 
of the type that would prime the business 
pump, since 1929 corporations as a whole have 
not had such savings and have been discour- 
aged from such savings by tax policy. 

Congress now has removed the undistributed 
profits tax and thereby has ended the particular 
tax that in 1936 and 1937 tended to discourage 
corporate saving. 


TAX TREND IS UPWARD 

But the trend of all taxes continues higher. 

Taxes on pay rolls are scheduled to rise auto- 
matically. The present flat tax of 18 per cent 
on corporations with income above $25,000 
represents the highest tax yet levied on cor- 
poration income. Through Section 102 of the 
Revenue Act, Government gtill is policing the 
retained income of corporations to make sure 
that such savings are not designed to avoid 
dividends that would’ be subject to high per- 
sonal surtax rates in the hands of individual 
stockholders. 

At the same time, the Federal Government’s 
budget continues to be far out of balance, add- 
ing another factor that presses for even higher 
taxes on corporation income. 

The result is that the outlook for recovery 
financed by investment of corporation savings 
in new plant and equipment is not bright. 

But absence of a recovery produced in this 
way adds to pressure for Government to pro- 
duce recovery through ever larger expenditures 
of its own. 

War, with heavy demands for American 
goods coming from abroad, could alter this situ- 
ation temporarily. Without war demands, 
however, trends of income and of taxation are 
not favorable to normal recovery. 


—_ ————— 
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The March of the News 





Government leaders on vacation 
... Ship transfers halted . . . war at 
turtle pace. 








| epmoninate of the Ship of State left the 
quarterdeck and spent most of the week 
away from Washington. 

President Roosevelt was in Hyde Park, 
Secretary of State Hull was in Georgia and 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau was 
in Arizona, In their absence only a few rip- 
ples disturbed the calm along the Potomac. 

Biggest ripple was a threat from Cons 
gressmen to inquire more deeply into the 
top-heavy destroyers constructed under Navy 
supervision. A smaller ripple was caused by 
the ouster of Major General Thomas Q. Ash- 
burn as head of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, which Government- 
owned barge line on the Mississippi. 

The general had run the line for the War 
Department since 1924, but recently the cor- 
corporation was transferred to the Commerce 
Department. The White House intimated 
that the ouster may have been a bit abrupt. 


operates a 


OUR IDLE SHIPPING 


The wave of protest over transferring 
American ships to other flags subsided after 
the Pres‘dent hinted he would approve no 
shift of ships to Panama. Meanwhile Bel- 
gium inquired about possibilities of using 
freighters beached by the Neutrality Law 
and the Coast Guard prepared to send sailors, 
likewise beached, to school. 

Feelers from New York’s Mayor LaGuardia 
for a $70 million loan to build a Battery- 
to-Brooklyn tunnel seemed to strike a ree 
sponsive cord in the RFC. The State Depart- 
ment also continued to explore investment 
opportunities in Latin-America. 

War abroad continued at turtle pace. From 
both sides came statements that what each 
side wanted was a commonwealth of Europe, 
The statements implied, however, that such 
a commonwealth would be too small to hold 
both the British and German empires: 

From behind the lines came reports that 
Czech students were rioting in Prague and 
that Nazis had executed nine. In Moscow 
Soviet newspapers renewed their campaign 
against Finland, which last week refused to 
submit to the Communist yoke. 

Businesss indices were heartening in Amers 
ica, but stock markets refused to be cheered. 
No cause for cheers were found in labor de- 
velopments. The Chrysler strike remained 


(Continued on Page 3.] 
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News 
within the 


New 


PLAN FOR PROFITS...........-. p. 1 

We took some photographs . . .bank 
windows and tax collectors’ doors. And 
we collected some figures. Analysis en- 
abled us to put our finger on one of the 
major sore spots in the national econ- 
omy. Why, queries business, are taxes 
going up and profits going down? The 
Pictogram dramatizes the trend, the 
article reveals the significance of the 
trend. 


FOLLOW THE LEADER...::....p. 2 

Europe meshes itself tighter behind 
regimented economic and monetary 
policies. Meanwhile, Uncle Sam tries 
to keep his free trade program from 
looming collisions. To business men it 
is important to know which way the 
wind is blowing . . . what official Wash- 
ington sees in these new world-wide 
maneuvers. The article really explores 
the official mind. 


THOSE DEFENSE DOLLARS....p. 3. 

Senator Vandenberg started some- 
thing when he questioned the Navy on 
faulty battleships. This story goes 
backstage, shows what defense weapons 
we are getting for our money, how they 
compare with those abroa’ 


“WHAT SO PROUDLY WE HAIL” p. 4 

The Capital has been seething re- 
cently over the pros and cons of the 
proposal to permit American ships to be 
transferred to foreign registry. We 
have asked leaders in Congress, and 
prominent shipping and trade special- 
ists for their views. Their answers 
present a clear cross-section. 


THE WASHINGTON WEEK ....p. 5 

The slightest tremor of thought in of- 
ficial Washington is capable of produc- 
ing severe jolts on the national seismo- 
graph. To spot those moods and to cap- 
ture the unique flavor of the Capital for 
our readers we now begin “The Wash- 
ington Week.” This new feature is a 
sparkling commentary on the atmos- 
phere that swirls from White House 
study to Capitol cloakroom, from hors 
d’oeuvre-eating diplomats to milk-and- 
cracker-lunching executives. Here is 
the weekly pulse of Washington. 


POLITICS: “OPEN SEASON”....p.5 
The political armistice is over: Divi- 
sions along the politics front are as 
rapi’ as divisions in an amoeba’s life. 
To compress developments, to pack into 
one article the sum and substance of 
the opening campaign moves is the 
motive back of this informed article. 


STRIKERS’ SOCIAL SECURITY. .p. 7 

Here’s a fact: There is no national law 
which says that persons on strike are 
eligible for unemployment compensa- 
tion. The Chrysler shutdown has 
forced this problem into the open... 
may work itself into a national issue. 
Read why some States pay and why 
others do not. Read about the more 
significant issues involved. 


WE HAVE A “MAILED FIST”....p. 8 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull is a 
Tennessean; when he wants to, he can 
talk tough. Right now he is using that 
tone to remind Japan that the “Open 
Door” in China still exists. His medium 
is Ambassador Grew. His technique is 
ably revealed in this streamlined story. 


A PITTSBURGH ON PACIFIC?...p. 8 

A Yugloslavian inventor may have in 
his hands the formula for decentraliz- 
ing the steel industry .. . something the 
President would like very much to see. 
The implications, as pointed out by the 
article, may soon have a tremendous 
effect on industry. 


OF SHIPS AND SAILORS. -.....p. 11 

Keeping United States ships out of 
“danger zones” has dumped a ¢ozen dif- 
ferent problems on the White House 
desk. What these are and how they af- 
fect the nation is the basis for this story. 


DOLLARS AND SENSE...... ol ag 
There is a moderate business set-vack 
in prospect. A forecast of the near fu- 
ture throws new light on the factors he- 
hind this coming event. More important, 
it explains in simple language the basis 
on which efforts might be made to bal- 
ance better our production and income. 


BATTLE OF THEORIES........ p. 13 

Treasury Under Secretary Hanes and 
Federal Reserve Board Governor Eccles 
are at it again. This time the argu- 
ment has all the makings of a major 
fight in Administration finance circles. 
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Navy on a Hot Spot... ..Tasks for U. S. in Orient... 
Waterway Policies . . . No Recession Experiments 


a 


Some officials are expressing 
suspicion that warring nations 
are figuring out ways and means 
of having the United States pay 
for an important part of Eu- 
rope’s war without quite know- 
ing it. Manipulation of curren- 
cies and of investments is being 
watched. American gold buying 
can serve as a subsidy for for- 
eigners. 
xt 


Even though new American de- 
stroyers didn’t really threaten 
to tip over, idea of Congress is 
to blast the Navy Administration 
on the theory that investigation 
and criticism will bring improve- 
ments. A strong minority is 
:onvinced that spending on bat- 
tleships is a waste of money. 


x ere 


This Government looks for Ja- 
pan to make early overtures for 
negotiation of a new trade treaty 
to replace the one that expires 
next January 26. Inside view 
here is that the United States is 
in a very strong bargaining po- 
sition as a result of the turn of 
world events. 
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Word is that Britain and France 
want the United States to watch 





their Far Eastern interests but * war is going to take. Lven the , ing in making war specialties, 
have no commitments. Best view most confidential diplomatic ad- | at Allied expense, thus saving 
is that this country does not have | vices from American embassies | the War Department millions of 
definite understandings regard- | have failed to reveal anything | dollars in educational orders. 
ing protection of the Dutch East | that gives a real cue to Hitler's ie © 
Indies or Australia and New | moves ina military way. ' 
Zealand. Navy policies rest | a oe or New Deal economists have pre- 
upon protection of supply lines . pared several plans to meet the 
carrying materials of the Far The current year will bring the expected 1940 slump in business, 
East. | aircraft industry business total- | but so far the President has 
eet ing $500,000,000, officials esti- | turned thumbs down on all pro- 
mate. This is more than double posals. His advisers believe he 
Really back of shift in the ad- the previous record year. may try to “ride out” the ex- 
ministration of Inland Water- re pected recession rather than 
ways is a desire of high Govern- launch any new experiments. 
ment officials to carry on more Behind President Roosevelt's 
aggressive development of this criticism of the failure of Latin | .o 
form of inland waterway trans- Americans to arrange payment | Tammany’s resurgence, demon- 
portation under Government su- on old defaulted debts is 4 plan | strated in the elections in New 
pervision. Another’ yardstick now forming to scale down York, worries not only Repub- 
may be in the making. either their interest or principal | licans, looking toward 1940, but 
+ © « or both, New Deal Democrats as well, 
Paul McNutt, Security Admin- ili eM ater om Soe 
istrator, drew cheers from left- State Department officials say of | y , 
wing New Dealers when he pro- Secretary Hull's maneuvering | tk 
posed that the Government go in with Jepen that the Tennessee | A “gentlemen’s agreement” be- 
for free legal service to the pub- diplomat “has the Japanese right tween Britain and Germany is 
lic, along with old-age ge wnere ae wants them,” = Japan reported in informed Washing- 
and free health service. New ord mave 60 came to terme, thay ton circles. Britain is not mo- 
Deal-McNutt coolness may melt believe. lesting ships carrying feed to 
under expression of ideas like xk * Seana ine estie ent enins 
this. The Army is much pleased that later bought by Germany. In 
79s Britain and France are buying return, Germany has stopped in- 
This country’s experts on mili- war materials here. American | terfering with Danish ships oar- 
tary strategy have given up factories producing for the |  rying bacon and othe: meats to 
guessing what course Europe's } Allies will thereby receive train- Britain. 
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HONOR TO JEFFERSON AND A JEST TO PRESS... 
THIRD-TERM STRAWS . . . PACT WITH VENEZUELA 


EREWITH another cheerful Presidential + 


week, Mr. Roosevelt’s 350th, in abbreviated 
form: 

At Tuesday's press huddle the President gave 
a strong indication that he would veto plans of 
the Maritime (pronounced “mariteem” by F. D. 
R.) Commission to shift American mechant 
vessels to Panamanian registry—the more he 
thought about it, the less he liked it. And Mr. 
Roosevelt offered a new argument, con, not pro: 
Why put a sister American republic in a posi- 
tion different from that of the United States? 
Although the Chief Executive announced no 
definite decision, he laughingly told the report- 
ers that they could wet their firfgers and feel 
the way the wind was blowing. 

Also in respect to the European war and 
American neutrality, Mr. Roosevelt revealed 
that he had placed before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee a request for an additional 
$274,000,000 for the current fiscal year to pay 
for the expansion of the defense and anti- 
espionage forces ordered at the outbreak of the 
war. The President asked for “immediate ac- 
tion,” 

The week had its usual 
quota of third-term de- 
On the Issue velopments, too. In the 

P first place, at- Tuesday's 
Of Third Term press conference, po 
the President was reminded by a reporter that 
Vice President Garner would be a candidate for 
the Democratic Presidential nomination, third 
term or no, and was asked whether or not that 
altered his plans in any way. Immediately, 
every correspondent present laughed, and 
looked, and found the same Mona Lisa smile. 
Later in the week, Mr. Roosevelt was to have 
his revenge. 

Secretary of the Interior Ickes also had his 
finger in the week's third-term pie. His state- 
ment? “President Roosevelt is quite capable of 
speaking for himself.” (The latest rumor from 
the heart of the New Deal, incidentally, is that 
Mr. Roosevelt will accept appointment as Sec- 
retary of the Navy under the next Administra- 
tion.) 

On Wednesday President Roosevelt journ- 
eyed a mile to the south of the White House 
to lay the cornerstone of a $3,000,000 marble 
pantheon, the new memorial to Thomas Jeft- 
erson, which is now rising on the rim of the 
Tidal Basin. High above the artificial lake 
which is to be a reflecting pool, in a maze of 
derricks and engineering apparatus, the 32nd 
Chief Executive spoke the words used by the 


More Silence 
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PRESIDENT AND CORNERSTONE 
The stonecutter called it No. 208 | 





first Chief Executive in cementing the corner- 
stone of the National Capitol: “This stone is 
well and truly laid.” 

And, indeed, the stone—block No. 208 to the 
stonecutters—was well and truly laid. Firmly 
did the President take a trowelful of mortar, 
and firmly did the President tamp the block 
with his gavel. (The Masonic silver trowel 
belonged to Washington, and the wooden gavel 
was fashioned from a fragment of an elm tree 
planted by Jefferson on his Monticello estate. 

Mr. Roosevelt was plainly pleased with the 
trowel: “Isn't it a beauty?” he asked.) 

In his brief dedicatory address, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive assailed dictator rule and hailed the way 
of “average opinion.” But those were not the 
words that interested the newspaper men. 
Rather, the surprise statement was a digression 
made by the President at the outset of his re- 
marks: “This is the second occasion that I have 
had the privilege of visiting this site (18 months 
ago he turned the first shovel of earth), and 
I hope that by January of 1941 I shall be able 
to come to the dedication of the memorial it- 
self.” 


That cryptic remark about 1941 was Mr. 
Roosevelt's third-term-questioning revenge. As 
the President revealed later in the week, that 
off-the-text statement, which immediately led 
to all kinds of speculation, was made deliber- 
ately and facetiously only for the effect it would 
have on reporters. And the effect, Mr. Roose- | 





velt said, was terrific—and it was as funny as’ 
a crutch. ; 

Prominent among the week's White House 
door-bell-pushers was Federal Security Admin- 
istrator McNutt, who called to discuss with the 
President liberalization of the Social Security 
law, and, in particular, a proposal to sell an- 
nuities through postoffices. Before entering 
the Executive Office, Mr. McNutt said he had 
no idea how far the conference would go inas- 
much as “the President runs the conferences.” 

Also to be seen in the White House ante- 
room last week were two newly-appointed South 
American diplomats, the Colombian Ambassador 
and the Paraguayan Minister; Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace and Milo Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Surplus Commodities Corporation, 
who conferred with Mr. Roosevelt on plans to 
extend widely the food stamp program; news- 
paper-publisher Roy W. Howard; several blue- 
coated Navy officers, to receive the Schiff 
Trophy for aviation safety; and former Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox, of Ohio, with whom Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was paired in 1920 in the 
unsuccessful Democratic campaign to elect Mr. 
Cox President, and Mr. Roosevelt Vice Presi- 
dent. (On leaving the White House, after lunch 
with the Chief Executive, Mr, Cox remarked: 
“I think the Democratic Party will elect a 
President in 1940.") 

Among the President’s 
official documents and 
papers of the week were 
a proclamation establish- 
ing a reciprocal trade 
agreement between the United States and Ven- 
ezuela (in which German products were spe- 
cifically blacklisted from receiving any conces- 
sions in tariff rates) a message sent to King Vic- 
tor Emanuel III congratulating him on his 
birthday and addressing him merely as “King of 
Italy,” and not, in addition, as “Emperor of 
Ethiopia”; and a second commission naming Dr. 
Ernest Gruening as Territorial Governor of 
Alaska (in spite of the recent protest by Alas- 
kan Delegate Anthony J. Dimond on the ground 
that the office should be filled by a native of 
Alaska). 


On Thursday, a White House luncheon to 
honor wives of the Supreme Court Justices was 
postponed on receipt of the news that Justice 
Pierce Butler had died in the morning. Later 
in the day, President Roosevelt issued a brief 
eulogy, and sent a personal note of condolence 
to Mrs. Butler. 

And so to Hyde Park. 


Slap at Reich 
And a Quasi 
Snub to Italy 


Seems: 
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SECRETARY OF STATE HULL 
Only Gloomy Official Silence 
(See Newsgram Below) 





—Underwood & Underwx d 
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MORE CONTROLS 


FOR U. S. TRADE? 





Gloomy anniversary confronts 
trade pact advocates ... will U. S. 
be forced to tariff walls and isola- 


tion? 








UST one year ago last week pomp and cere- 
mony in the East Room of the White House 


heralded the signing of new trade pacts betwee: 


this country and Great Britain and Canada 


Only a gloomy official silence marks the firs! 
anniversary of this event. Rarely mentioned now 
are the former high hopes of freeing and i: 


creasing United States trade with the two sta 


customers. 
dom and Canada were $521 million and $467 n 
lion, respectively; 
and $260 million. 

The reason for this gloom? 


into using a controlled economy, somewhat 
Germany’s. 


Left high and dry, holding twenty trade agree- 
ments that cover 60 per cent of our trade wit 
the world, are the sincere groun of officials, liks 
Secretary of State Hull, who believe reciprocal 
trade pacts are the best way to lower trade 


barriers, spur commerce. 


Foreign Trade Walls 
To American Trade 


Contrary to the spirit of trade pacts, the Bri'- 
ish, Canadians and French have been applying 
quotas, fixing top prices they will pay for im- 
ports, barring many. luxuries outright, controll 


their currencies. 


War has induced Great Britain to ban imports 
of “non-essentials” from the United States, sucn 
as cosmetics, passenger cars and apples a! 
British buying is directed toward Ca 


pears. 


Last year’s sales to the United Ki: 


purchases were $118 milli 


War abroad |} 
driven Great Britain, her Dominions and Fra: 


ke 


+ 


ada and other Dominions, in order to hoard vita 


supplies of foreign exchange. 


On top of that, word now comes to the Stats 


Department that the British and French En 
pires may be drawing together in close econom 
cooperation, may even join in a customs 4! 


monetary union. 


The United States, champion of freer trade 


between all nations, would be left outside in 
cold, cold world where every other large count 


manages its trade. 


Great Britain is using controls to keep up }! 


rt 


exports, so that it will acquire foreign balance 


large enough to pay for war imports. 


Eve! 


British effort is being made to avoid losing mar- 


kets to the United States, to keep American me'- 
South 


chants from dominating the trade in 
America that Germany must relinquish for t 
duration of the war. 


Germany, too, funneling its exports through 


neutral Italy, is fighting with every artificial ec 


trol at its command to hold on to normal expor' 


markets. 
France and Canada are following much | 
same policy. 


Latin American nations have 10 


restricted imports by state controls, stimuia'ec 


exports artificially. Japan, especially since beg! 


ning its China campaign, has been forcing im- 
ports to balance evenly with exports, whereve! 


possible, using a rigidly controlled currency 4s 


chief weapon. 


For United States officials this situation meals 


that 130,000,0C0 Americans may, in a year OF » 


find themselves barred by foreign laws 
many foreign markets. Automobiles, 


pears, wheat, cotton and hundreds of other con 


modities vsually sold abroad may back up 


American factory and farm ‘oorsteps, fore. 


the United States Government to impose 


controls of its own at home to relieve distresse@ 


producers. 


Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


May Spell Isolation 
The possibility foreseen is that. if rigid ¢ 


app es 


y 


ron- 


trols continue abroad, the United States may 
have to limit its own production more by eal 
laws, put artificial floors under sagging price 


content itself with a closed economy. 


That is why there is a note of desperatio® 


these days in the arguments made by Admil 


trade 


istration officials in favor of reciprocal 
pacts. 
forced on the United States if other nations 
sist in managing, 
their imports, juggling currencies, 
power of the state to dump goods abroad 
Ahead is a difficult period in which Americ 


using 


officials must decide whether to introduce t 


controlling and restrict 


They foresee the insulation that may °° 


ere 
pe! 


kind of economy in the United States, as a “ ‘ 
war ends 


fense measure, or trust that when 
other nations will get back to freer trade 
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March of the News 
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unsettled and labor strife spread 
along the San Francisco water- 
front, bringing stagnation again 
to that battle-scarred area. 

Chances for a Chrysler settle- 
ment brightened, however, when 
the Labor Board reversed itself 
and designated 11 of 12 Chrysler 
ants as a single bargaining 
unit. Disagreement over whether 
11 contracts or only one should 
be written was one strike cause. 

America’s labor problems also 
drew the attention of Pope Pius 
XII, who addressed an encycli- 
cai to the American heirarchy of 
his church. The Pope found a 
source of concern in the malad- 
justed distribution of wealth 
here, praised unions and sug- 
gested that capital and labor 
work together. 

A suggestion that American 
labor factions get together em- 
anated from a conference of 39 
State labor commissioners with 
the Labor Department. The 
commissioners offered to assist 
any plan to unite the CIO and 
the AFL. 

While the Labor Department 
struggled to bring union to la- 
bor, the Justice Department 
scored a victory in splitting cap- 
ital apart. Convicted in South 
Bend, Ind., was the General 
Motors Corporation, charged 
with violating the anti-trust 
laws by forcing G-M dealers to 
finance installment sales with a 
G-M subsidiary. The jury ver- 
dict acquitted 17 officials, how- 


pl 


ever. 

Oil was consumed in abund- 
ance in Venezuela when the 
town of Lagunillas, an import- 
ant oil terminal, was destroyed 
by fire. Apparently destroyed 
also was the claim of American 
companies to oil wells in Mexi- 
co. The Mexican supreme court 
appeared ready to uphold the ex- 
propriation decree of last year. 

The Supreme Court of the 
United States was saddened by 
the death of Justice Pierce But- 
ler, a vigorous conservative. His 
death leaves Justice McReyn- 
olds as the only consistent con- 
servative spokesman on _ the 
bench, 

Speculation as to Justice But- 
ler’s successor centers on Attor- 
ney General Frank Murphy. 

Justice Butler’s death also 
brought out the fact that time 
served the President in his dis- 
pute with the Court. Before he 
leaves office, Mr. Rosevelt will 
have appointed five members of 
the Court, a majority. 
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CURING THE WEAKNESSES 
IN OUR ARMY AND NAVY 


Kearsqreaua 


ENATOR ARTHUR VANDEN- 

BERG, a favorite with Michigan 
Republicans, once was a newspaper 
reporter in Grand Rapids, so he 
knows how to ask embarrassing 
questions. When he recently asked 
Acting Navy Secretary Edison to ex- 
plain reports of defective construc- 
tion of naval vessels, the Senator 
brought to light the fact that sev- 





Do Army and Navy give 
full value for dollar spent? 
Answers to embarrassing 
questions. Our weapons 
and those abroad. 











eral destroyers have been patched 
to correct faulty stability. 

Following Senator Vandenberg’s 
incisive questions, a mood of scepti- 
cism is forming among lawmakers 
who are going to be asked to author- 
ize $1.4 billion for the Army and 
$1.3 billion for the Navy next year. 

Before voting such huge sums, 
Congressmen are preparing to ask 
the Army and Navy whether defense 
dollars are being well spent, whether 
the people are getting the best dol- 
lar’s worth of defense possible for 
each defense dollar spent. 

Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, asks a Congressional investiga- 
tion of naval construction. 

What the Navy Admits: 
Faults in Destroyers 
Anticipating a barrage of ques- 
tions next year, the admirals and 
generals have this to say about ex- 

cellence of their equipment: 

The Navy freely admits that 12 
destroyers of the new Adamson class, 
each weighing about 1,600 tons, were 
found to lack sufficient stability after 
launching. Eighty to 100 tons had 
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YONTINENTAL solidarity” is just 

a around the corner to judge by 
the amount of international visiting 
and conferring among the twenty- 
republics of 


one “Good Neighbor” 
this hemisphere. 
In Washington, economic experts 


from the twenty-one nations began 
meeting November 15 and elected as 
chairman, the United States dele- 





“Continental solidarity” 
just around the corner? | 
Behind the “Good Neigh- | 


bor” talk. | 








gate, Under Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles. 

In Guatemala City, finance minis- 
ters of the same twenty-one repub- 
met November 13, Herbert 
Assistant Secretary of the 
is representing the United 


Gaston, 
Treasury, 
States. 
Both the Washington and Guate- 
mala meetings were authorized by 
the Emergency Panama Conference, 


| held less than two months ago to 
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+ been 


+ consider problems raised by Europe’s 4 Latin America depends, 


| Laboratory 


added to original 


planned | 


weight—deck armor and the like— | 


and the ships, though not unsafe, 
failed to meet Navy specifications. 
This has been corrected. 

Party as a result of these objects, 
Rear Admiral Bowen, former chief 
ot the Bureau of Engineering has 
been shifted to the Naval Research 
at Bellevue, Md. The 
former head of the Bureau of Con- 
struction and Repair, Rear Admiral 


William G. Du Bose, has been sent 


to a model basin at Carderock, Md. 

The Navy 
rivets were used on a recent batch of 
destroyers. The number of rivets 
involved, however, was small and 
all have been replaced. Navy circles 
ridicule recent reports that “millions 
of rivets” were involved. 

Most errors in navai construction 
are due to the long building holiday 
after 1922—eleven years—which was 
imposed by treaties okayed by the 
Senate. Intense building activity in 
the last six years, however, is re- 
ducing the number of errors that are 
due to lack of practice. 

Last year the Navy was rocked by 
a quarrel over whether to use high- 
pressure steam units in destroyers 
that operate at 600 lbs. pressure and 
develop from 6,500 to 8,500 degrees 
superheat. Some officers doubted if 
metal had been devised to stand such 
heat. The ward room quarrel on this 
point has vanished into thin air and 
many ships equipped with high-pres- 
sure steam units are now with the 
fleet, giving satisfactory service. 

To avoid recalling ships for 
changes in construction after they 
have been launched, Secretary Edi- 
son announced last week that con- 
struction of two new cruisers, the 
8,000-ton Cleveland and Columbia, 
will be delayed. These vessels are 
Still in the drawing-board stage and 
blueprints will be restudied in the 
light of war developments. 

Boast of the Navy is its aircraft 
now on neutrality patrol of the 
American coast. Type for type, the 


| war. 


In Washington’s Commerce De- 
partment building, retail trade rep- 
resentatives from 16 American 
republics have recently been discus- 
sing how to exchange more goods 
between North and South America. 
The problem of exchanging more 
tourists was examined last week by 
representatives of 12 United States 


shipping lines, airplane lines and 
tourist bureaus. 

Why all this “Good Neighbor” 
talk? 


European war has blasted normal 
Latin American trade relations into 
a cocked sombrero. 

The Latin Americans conferring 
in Washington, who have so thought- 
fully elected Sumner Welles their 
chairman, wonder what his Govern- 
ment can do to fill the gaps in Latin 
American exports and imports that 
result from the Britisn and German 
blockades. 

Can the United States, which buys 
31.7 per cent of its foreign needs 
from Latin America, take even more? 

Brazil, for instance, has been sell- 
ing cotton, coffee and nuts to Ger- 
many. Brazil naturally hopes that 
the United States can replace Ger- 
many as a customer. 

Mexico has been swapping oil to 
Germany for machinery. Will the 
United States now take Mexico’s oil, 
even though many of Mexico’s oil 
wells are the subject of an expro- 
priation controversy between Mexico 
and the United States? 

Under Secretary Welles, opening 
the economic conference, declared 
“every branch of the Government of 
the United States” would cooperate 
to meet Pan American problems 
arising from the war. But he added 
a note of caution, meant for Bolivia 
and Mexico, where American prop- 
erty has been expropriated. Said Mr. 
Welles: “Confidence is the mother 
of credit.” He implied that Ameri- 
can capital will shy away from coun- 
tries that do not respect American 
property rights. 

Thus at the start of the confer- 
ence it has been made plain that 
there is no easy road to the much- 
desired continental solidarity. 


The Problem of Credit: 


Former Loans in Default 


At Guatemela City, the twenty-one 
republics are discussing seemingly 
innocuous plans for a central bank 
that would stabilize currencies, act 
as a clearing house to reduce’ in- 
ternational gold and silver move- 
ments and act as agent in the capital 
market for member banks. 

The problem here is not whether 
such a bank can be created. It can. 
Whether it helps relieve foreign ex- 
change shortages in such nations as 
Argentina and Brazil is more to the 
point and more doubtful 


An easier exchange situation in 


also admits defective | 














Acting Navy Secretary Edison 


“My Dear Mr. Secretary 


—Harris & Ewing 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg 


The Navy’s bows and sterns prompted embarrassing questions 





American Navy has planes equal or # Garand increases the firing power 


superior to those of any navy in the 


world, the Materiel Section of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics believes. Not 
content with existing types, despite 
their efficiency, the Navy is now ex- 
perimenting with 37 trial models. 
Some of them will be chosen and put 
into production when and if the 


Navy succeeds next year in securing 
Congressional authorization for 6,000 
planes, 


What the Army Admits: 
Lack of Equipment 
The Army’s bugbear is 
quality of its equipment—which is 
rated high—but its alarmingly low 
quantity. Deficiencies in major 
weapons are serious but are being 
remedied as rapidly as Congress pro- 
vides funds. The goal is complete 
equipment for a Protective Mobiliza- 
tion Force of one million troops. 
Ordnance Chief Major General C. 
M. Wesson is being frequently patted 
on the back by brother officers for 


not the 


the new semi-automatic Garand 
rifle, which is in mass production 
under his supervision, Army officers 
are all smiles over the way the! 


THE ‘GOOD NEIGHBORS’ TALK BUSINESS 


many ex-4 
perts say, on whether the United 
States is willing to lend gold or 


create credits for its sister republics. 
Militating against new loans, how- 
ever, are the $702,000,000 of Latin 
American dollar bonds that in 
complete default. Congress may re- 
quire refunding of these bonds be- 
fore it approves new loans. 

Inducing more American 
to visit countries south of the 


are 


tourists 


Rio | 


of the common private. 

Behind the plaudits. however, is 
this fact: There is nothing new 
about a semi-automatic rifle. Euro- 
pean armies have had them for 
years. Military experts concede the 
efficiency of the Garand, which has 
even less separate parts than the old 
bolt-action Springfield rifle, making 
it suitable for mass production. But 
the facts are that the United States 
Army was slower than armies of 
other leading nations 
troops with this type of weapon. 


Untarnished, however, is Army 
joy over its 37-mm. anti-tank guns. 
Every regiment will have six of them 
by the end of the year. So good are 
these weapons that foreign govern- 
ments have been trying for months 
to secure details of their construc- 
tion. As a result, the weapons are 
closely guarded. They can pene- 
trate 142 inches of armor plate at 
1,000 yards. 


The 155-mm. gun is another pride 


of the Army. These weapons, built 
for interdiction fire—breaking up 
supply, ammunition dumps, head- 
[Continued on Page 8.] 
Grande may prove simpler. Last 
year United States tourists spent 


$78,000,000 in Europe, only $53,000,000 
in Latin America. Now that war has 


' cut off pleasure trips to Europe, more 


tourist dollars may be spent in Latin 
America. The hope of Commerce 


in equipping | 


| 
| 
| 


| third oldest.member of 





THE CHANGING MAKE-UP 
OF THE SUPREME COURT 


‘Mewnsgratea « 


N Thursday of last week the two 
American flags in front of the 
Supreme Court Building were low- 
ered to half mast, and one of the 
chairs at the bench was draped with 
black. Seventy-three-year-old As- 
sociate Justice Pierce Butler, the 
the Court, 
was dead after a long illness. 
A Minnesota Democrat and a 
Catholic, Justice Butler was one of 


| the two remaining conservatives on 


the high tribunal. Of the eight jus- 
tices now on the Supreme Court, 
four were appointed by President 
Roosevelt: Justices Black, Reed, 
Frankfurter and Douglas; five are 


| from the East, three from the South, 


Department trade specialists is that | 


these tourist dollars spent in Latin 
America will find their 
the United States in the form of 
Latin American orders for goods. 


way back to | 


and none from the West. 

Thus, upon appointing a successor 
to Justice Butler, President Roose- 
velt will have named a majority— 
five out of nine—of the members. 
(Last week the favorite possible 
nominee was 46-year-old Attorney 
General Frank Murphy, of Michigan, 
who answers Mr. Roosevelt’s needs 
for a Westerner, a New Dealer and a 
Catholic.) 

The big official news event of the 


Supreme Court’s week was negative: 


| constitutionality of the Bituminous 


| Stitutionality 


Coal Act of 1937 will not be consid- 
ered by the high tribunal at least 
until after the Bituminous Coal Di- 
vision of the Interior Department 
formally announces its minimum 
price schedule in 1940. 

In a formal, one-sentence order 
the Court dismissed a suit by the 
City of Atlanta challenging the cone 
of the Act, on the 


| ground that the city had not shown 


\ 


itself to have been injured. 


The Act had been assailed by the 
City of Atlanta on the charge that 
the minimum price provisions of the 
law threatened to increase the fuel 
cost of the city and forced the city 
to adopt a different type of fuel, 
thus irreparably injuring the city. 
Chief Justice Hughes indicated that 
Atlanta had no present standing in 
court, 

Thus, last week’s action was only 
an indefinite postponement of an 
ultimate test of this New Deal law. 

A significant result of the order is 
that, until the Supreme Court con- 
siders the question of constitutional- 
ity, rulings of the Bituminous Coal 
Division will be final, subject only to 
being set aside by court action. 
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New DAILY service to Miami 
Every 3rd day to St. Petersburg 


1% hours faster to Miami— One hour faster to St. Petersburg. 
Luxury at lowest coach fares. Dining car, serving low-cost meals, 
Tavern car. Lounge-observation car—radio entertainment. Air con+ 
ditioned, A comfortable, reclining seat reserved for every passenger 
for entire trip—no extra cost. Smooth-riding Diesel-electric service, 


Lv. 


; Washington daily 7:45 P. M. 
NOW IN SERVICE=— Silver Meteor, every 3rd day to both. coasts 


of Fiorida. Four other trains daily to Florida and the South. 


Consult local ticket agent or Edward Plack, A. G. P. A, 


714 14th St. N. W.,, 
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sales) keep rising! 





In the 12-week period from the 
new 1940 model announcement 
through Oct. 31, more than twice 
as many Packards have been de- 
livered to delighted owners as in 
same period last year. 


ES, THE 1940 PACK- 
ARD proved an over- 
night hit—and the cheers (and 


And small wonder, for a car 
as good as this new speed- 
streamed Packard spreads its 
own good news with every 


Orders now on hand also exceed 
the figure for Packards at this 
same period a year ago more 
than 2 to 1. Yet, with all this de- 
mand, prompt deliveries are still 
assured. 


turn of the wheels. All sales 
records indicate that it’s just 
what people wanted at a price 
that’s better than right—the 
best of all possible reasons for 
dropping run-of-the-road cars. 


Car buyers all over America 
have discovered—and quickly, 


too—that these new 1940 
Packards are not only great 
cars, incredibly good, a joy to 
look at anda thrill to drive... 


BUT-—they have also dis- 
covered that a big Packard 
can be bought for little more 
than the smallest and cheapest 
cars! 

To get a rough idea of what 
has happened, look at the 
charts at the left. 








If this doesn’t indicate a 
great nation-wide swing to 
Packard, then figures mean 
nothing! Packard sales are up 
105 per cent—more than 2 to 1 
ahead of sales a year ago! 


So... take time out, today, 
to delight your soul with this 
new Packard's stirring new 
lines, fiery performance, strik- 
ing economy and arm-chair 
comfort on the road! And de- 
spite the demand, you can get 
prompt delivery! 


SALES SOARING! 


| America takes 1940 PACKARD to its heart! 
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Senator Glass 
Democrat, Virginia; Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions; Former Secretary of the 


Treasury, 
answers: 
UCHING yours of November 


13th, I think a transfer of ships 
of the United States to Panama 
would be a discreditable evasion of 
the so-called Neutrality Act; but at 
the same time I think the Neutrality 
Act was a disgrace to the Congress 
of the United States and so publicly 
stated on October 30th. 





Rep. James A. 
Shanley 


Democrat, Connecticut; Member, 
House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs: Captain in Artillery 
Reserve, 


answers: 
N the matter of your inquiry on the 
vicarious shifting of the transfers, 
I am wholeheartedly opposed to such 
subterfuge. I think it utverly incon- 
sistent with our historic policy of 
our fight for the freedom of the seas. 

While I realize that the freedom of 
the seas has come into disrepute and 
is anathema to many people, I still 
believe that the fight which Franklin, 
Jefferson, Adams, and the founders 
of our Republic made for neutral 
rights would be betrayed by such a 
co-rse. 

Much as I oppose the present law 
and as much as I have objected to 
the combat zone areas, that is the 
law now and I think we ought to 
faithfully adhere to it. 


Affects Neutrality Ideals 


Everybody knows, I think, that the 
old blockade provisions of interna- 
tional law should be revised and 
brought up to date but it is beside 
the question to say that the combat 
areas are an unwarranted extension 
of blockade and a gratuitous assump- 
tion of an assistance to belligerents 
in a quasi blockade. 

That argument may be effective 
in the next session of Congress but 
it is beside the point today. 

Primarily, therefore, it is the at- 
tack on our neutrality ideals that 
should concern us and the spectacle 
it affords the world as well as that 
section of it in South and Central 
America who are looking to us for 

~ real sincere leadership. 





Senator Byrd 
Democrat, Virginia; Member, 
Senate Committees On Finance, 
and Naval Affairs, 


answers: 
HOULD American ships be permit- 
ted to transfer registry to an- 
other nation? 
No. 





Senator Johnson | 


Democrat, Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committees on Finance, 
Military Affairs and Interstate 
Commerce, 


answers: 


transfer of registry 


HE proposed 
to Panama of American liners 
is a bold and wicked subterfuge 


which would scuttle the recently en- 
acted Neutrality Act of its funda- 
mental purpose. If one important 
provision of this Act may be set 
aside so easily, others will naturally 
follow. America cannot afford to 
become a nation of cheap tricks. 

The good faith of the United 
States is the principal matter which 
is involved in the transfer of Ameri- 
can ships to Panama registry, and 
it should be remembered that the 
good name of a nation is its most 
precious asset. 

The “American patriots” who own 
these liners understand full well 
that Panama must be protected to 
the last drop of American blood just 
as San Francisco Bay or Long Island 
are protected. It is significant that 
these “American patriots” did not 
choose to transfer their registry to 
Brazil or Argentina or some more 
distant and more uncertain friendly 
power. Such states might get it 
into their heads that they were play- 
ing for keeps. Panama dare not do 
that. Every one understands that 
the Canal Zone must at all times be 
fully and completely protected and 
that means Panama has our protec- 
tion. 










The Congress passed the Neutral- 
ity Act in good faith and the Bu- 
reaus which Congress has created, 
such as the Maritime Commission 
should not with capricious uncon- 
cern set aside its Acts by sharp prac- 
tice and breaches of faith. 






















| transfer 


| they don’t want to become involved 
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—Wide World 
SENATOR GLASS 








Quincy Wright 


Professor of International Law, 
University of Chicago, 


The Question of the Week: 
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States News 





In the wake of enactment of the revised neutrality law, 
an unusual issue has arisen, provoked by the proposal of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission to allow American ships to 
transfer to foreign register and thus to continue on trade 
routes through combat zones. 

Because of the extraordinary interest in this issue The 
|| United States News asked leaders in Congress, in trade 
and in shipping circles, and others, this question: 

“Should American ships be permitted to trans- 
fer registry to another nation?” 


Answers received are printed herewith. 











enable the ship operators to evade 4 sm emtecunemey % 
shipping restrictions imposed on 
them for the: protection of the pub- 
lic? | 

Incidentally, the Supreme Court 
has held, or affirmed, on four dif- 
ferent occasions, the principle that 
ownership of a vessel, not the flag 
it flies, determines its nationality. 
This was in San Jose Indiano, Fed. 
Cas. No, 12322 (1814); Scharrenburg 
vs. Dollar Steamship Company, 245 
U. S. 122 (1913); Gerradin vs, United 


answers: Fruit Co. 51 F. (2nd) 417 (1931); 

J HAVE your letter asking my opin- = npg oo Co, vs. Mel- 
ion on the question “Should | 7’ °° 

American ships be permitted to 


Rep. Clarence F. Lea 
Democrat, California; Chairman, 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


transfer registry to another nation?” 

It seems to me this question can- | 
not be answered in general terms. 
It depends upon the ee | 
of the transfer and the extent to | 
which American interests are really 


eliminated. I can see no objection 
to an American. shipowner 


eign flag. 

I have ‘not studied in detail the 
terms of the American registry law 
but should assume that a ship trans- 
fer in conformity with these laws 
would have resulted in such a com- 
plete divesting of American inter- 
ests as to cause no difficulty. 

As I understand it, the provisions 
of the Neutrality Act barring Amer- 


selling 
his ship outright to foreigners who 
might then register it under a for- 





answers: 
A® I interpret the legislation re- 
cently enacted by Congress, its 
purpose is not to prevent the sale of 
American property to beiligerents. 
Its motive is to avoid circumstances 
that might lead to war due to the 
destruction of American property or 
lives by reason of their presence in 
the combat zones. 

A transfer of American ships that 
carried title would, in my judgment, 
be consistent with the purpose of this 
new legislation. The operation of 
the ships under that condition would | 


—Wide World 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT 








Frederic R. Coudert 


International Lawyer, New York 

City; Former Assistant Attorney 

General and Former Legal Adviser 

to British Embassy, 
answers: 


66Q);HOULD American ships be 
permitted to transfer regis- 


ican ships from certain belligerent 
ports and from certain combat areas 
were intended to prevent incidents 
arising which might involve diplo- | 
matic protest or arouse public opin- 
ion. I cannot see that there would 
be any violation of the spirit of this 
provision if a vessel, formerly Amer- 
ican, had been divested of American 
interests and transferred to a for- 
eign registry. 


not be endangering American prop- 
erty or lives by reason of the opera- 
tion. 

Any transfer under circumstances 
which left the ownership of the ves- 
sel in American citizens, and in de- 
fense of which we might legiti- 
mately be called upon to act, would 


the policy adopted in our recent 
legislation. 

That policy should be carried out 
literally and in spirit. Whether or 
not the transfer of any given ship 


Joseph Curran 


seem to be cofitrary to the spirit of | 


try to another nation?” 

It appears quite clear that so far 
as international law is concerned 
vessels belonging to a neutral may 
be transferred to another neutral, 
and no belligerent would have the 


| right to claim that there had been 


any violation of law. 

This is, therefore, a matter to be 
governed by American national law 
and that law provides that such a 
sale must be a bona-fide transac- 
tion approved by the Maritime Com- 
mission, which has full jurisdiction 


New York City; President, | conforms to that policy depends | over such a question. 

7 il . upon the circumstances of each Assuming that such approval has 
National Maritime Union of | case. If neither the ownership nor | been given by the Maritime Com- 
America, the duty of protection remains in | mission, there could be no question 

‘ the United States, then I regard a | that owners of American ships may 
answers: transfer as not a violation of the | lawfully transfer registry to the flag 


T IS our belief that the shipowners | spirit of the law. 


and the United States Maritime = = — — — 


Commission, working in collusion to S ICE 


American ships to a for- | 
eign registry, are paving the way for | 

Should Armistice Day be abol- 

ished, or its name changed to “Peace 





the destruction of the American | 
merchant marine and for involving 
this country in the European war. 


This is in direct contradiction to Day” as a national holiday dedicated 
the expressed feelings of the Ameri- | to world peace? 

can people in this situation. The This question raised by various 

American people don’t want their | groups who would have stress placed 

| merchant marine destroyed and | on peace, not on war, has aroused 


much discussion throughout the na- 
tion. To obtain views from both | 
sides THE UNITED States NEws asked 
army and navy leaders with war serv- 
ice, and heads of peace organizations 
to comment on the proposal. Answers 
were published in the issue of Nov. 13, 
and additional replies follow: 


Maj.Gen.W.C. Rivers 


U. S. A,, Retired; Former Inspector 
General, U. S. Army, 


in war. 

Furthermore, it is in direct viola- 
tion of the spirit of the Neutrality 
Law—the spirit, if not the actual 
wording, of a law on which the Pres- ? 
ident’s signature is hardly dry. 

If one of our big passenger ves- 
sels is sunk by a submarine or a 
mine a dangerous situation will have 
been created for this country. It 
won't make any difference whether 
these vessels are flying the Panama 


flag, the American flag, or some answers: 
other flag. To the American people : 
’ M Te ae 
these ships are American ships, A MISTICE Day should be abol- 


ished and changed to “National 
Defense Day,” or to “Peace Day.” | 
There have been so many wars since 


built with American money and sub- 
sidized for years out of the American 


Treasury, 
The war mongers will make the oag “ae Day, in 1918, that some of | 
t of ; 1e nations ; ave s . 
most of such an incident. In the “A “ _— ra soon have several 
agitation, we will forget that an rmistiee” Gays. 





American vessel, destroyed by a sub- 
marine, did not fly an American 
flag. The “Lusitania,” we should re- 
member, was not an American ship. 
It is our opinion that the Ameri- 
Can people are in for somewhat of 
a trimming on this matter. Con- 
gress was induced to appropriate 
millions of dollars for the merchant 
marine rebuilding program with the 
argument that a merchant fleet was 
essential to our commerce, our na- 
tional defense and our prestige. 
Now, without so much as “by your 
leave,” the Maritime Commission 
(which was set up to police the in- 
dustry and protect the Treasury 
from crooked ship operators) is at- 
tempting to hand over a major por- 
this fleet foreign flag. 
What assurance have we that this 
not the forerunner of a move to 
transfer even more American 


LeJeune 

U. S. Marine Corps, Retired; 
Commander, 2nd Division, AEF in 
World War; Former Head of 
Marine Corps, 


answers: 

M* thought is that “Armistice Day” 
should not be abolished or its 

hame changed to “Peace Day.” 

In the first place, the first Armis- 
tice Day did not signify Peace in the 
minds of the Allied soldiers and sail- 
ws but signified in their minds that 
they had won the victory and tnat 
they were granting an armistice to 
the enemy forces 

That thought was verified in the 
minds of the men of the American 


ieee a 
Maj. Gen. John A. 


tion of to a 


is 


ships 


to foreign flags and eventually to | Expeditionary Forces by the orders ! 


+ 


of another nation. Such a transfer 








"R. D. Lapham 


San Francisco; Chairman of the 
Board, American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company; Director, Chamber 


SHOULD AMERICAN SHIPS BE PERMITTED 
TO CHANGE REGISTRY 


TO FOREIGN FLAG? 


 * 
| James S. Carson 

New York City; Vice President, 

American & Foreign Power Co. 

Inc.; Member, Foreign Commerce 


+ 





of Commerce of the United Committee, Chamber of Com- 
States, merce of the United States, 
answers: answers: 
| JHEN first introduced by Senator O BANISH the American flag 


Pittman, his bill provided that 


no American vessel. could enter any | 


belligerent port (Exception: Cana- 
dian Great Lakes and _ inland 
waters). Reason: Avoidance of in- 


cidents—sinking of American vessels 
and loss of American lives, which 
might involve us in war. 

When it was pointed out that this 
was an unnecessary hardship on 
American shippers, shipowners, and 
seamen, because trade was pro- 


hibited with such countries as Aus- | 


tralia, South Africa, etc., where risk 
of incidents was negligible, the bill 


| was amended to forbid Americai ves- 
| sels and citizens entering any such 
| zones as might be termed dangerous 





from time to time by the President. 
The present law allows any vessel 
flying any flag other than the Ameri- 


can to carry from our ports any | 


cargo, munitions or feathers, pro- 
vided the terms of cash and carry 
are met. 


Lines That Are Hit 


With the passage of this Act, 


| eleven lines with some 80-odd ves- 


| sels found they could no 


longer 
operate on their usual routes. They 
are forced to abandon services built 


| up over a number of years, unless 
| they employ vessels of other flags. 
No American vessel can be sold to a 


foreign owner or transferrred to a 
foreign flag without the permission 
of the Government. Power to permit 
sale or transfer is delegated to the 
Maritime Commission, This power 
has been used sparingly. Failure to 


once approved and valid under 
American law could ‘not, I think, be 
questioned by a foreign court, an in- 
ternational tribunal or by our own 
courts, as the matter of the approval 
of the transfer by the Maritime 
Commission 
jurisdiction alone, 


As to the wisdom of such trans- 


from widely traveled North at. 
lantic trade routes, as a result of 
the Neutrality Act recently adopted 


by the Congress of the Uniteg 
States, may be justified On the 
grounds of humanitarianism ana 


political expediency; but to tie up to 
the piers American ships which have 
obtained a place in this trade as a 
result of much effort and direct 
promotional endeavors on the part of 
the Washington government, is quite 
another matter. 





—Wide World 
JAMES S. CARSON 





Figuratively speaking, we can take 
the flag off these shipping lanes with 
a stroke of the pen, but we certain]ly 
cannot put it back in such a manner 
when peace comes again. If it js in- 
telligent to measure present-day ac- 
tions by possible future results, then 
there would seem to be no common 
Sense justification to oppose a per- 

| fectly legal measure for the trans- 
fer of the ships in question to for- 
eign registry. 

It seems to me that a realistic ap- 
proach to the whole question is in- 
dicated. Have we the right to ask 

a once-lost industry, which has been 
fighting valiantly to come back, to 
make a sacrifice with the danger of 


grant approval of sale or transfer 
has been usually conditidned on 
whether it would be wise or unwise 
from the standpoint of national de- 
fense—the Merchant Marine being 
an auxiliary to the Navy. 


Transfer of Older Ships 
; The United States Lines are ask- 
ing approval to transfer some of 
their older ships to the Panamanian 
flag. Very likely, other owners forced 
out of their regular trades will do 
likewise. There is no reason why 
approval should not be given in so- 
far as older vessels are concerned. 
Such vessels are not essential to the 


National defense, particularly as the 


turning over to foreign trade rivals 


everything it has gained? The let- 
ter of the law is certainly not vio- 
lated when these ships fly the flag of 
Panama or any other merchant ma- 
rine; neither is the spirit of the law, 
which is to protect the lives of our 
seamen and keep us from being in- 
volved in the conflict. Our country 
is already an economic belligerent, 


Maritime Commission recently has 
built and now is building 141 vessels, 
including freighters and tankers. 
These new vessels will supplant 
others now in service. It would seem 
good business to dispose of the older 
vessels so supplanted. 
True—American owners can retain 
their property by transferrring to 
the Panamanian flag; but no ves- 
sel so transferred can employ an 
American crew. If such ships are 
lost, no American lives are lost: and, 
in no event, will the United States 


loss of American property in Mexico 
or in China. 

If reason governs, the sale or 
transfer, to a foreign flag, of old and 


stand responsible for the loss of such 


obsolete American vessels should be 


involves the Executive 


American property—no more than 
they have stood responsible for the 


authorized by the Maritime Com- 
mission, 


} 





fer, that is naturally a matter of in- | 


dividual opinion. How far it is con- 
sistent with the dignity of America 
to withdraw its ships from great 
portions of the high seas and then 
allow them to carry on business un- 
der another flag is a matter as to 
which I do not care to express any 
Opinion. 

Apparently American shipping in- 
terests and American sailors are to 
bear the brunt of this new legisla- 
tion reversing the traditional Amer- 
ican policy of the freedom of the 
seas. 
culties and complications may arise 
it is impossible to foretell. 





DAY OR 


1 
i 








MAJ. GEN. JOHN A. LEJEUNE 
—Harris & Ewing 








to invade Germany, to cross the | 


Rhine, and to occupy the Coblentz 
bridgehead on the east bank of the 
Rhine. 

The American divisions followed 
close behind the German army as it 
retreated without offering any re- 


in the minds of the population of 
the German provinces marched 
through or ocgupied by American 
Forces that the Allies had been the 
final victors in the most stupendous 
war recorded in history. 


If the name “Armistice Day” be | 


| abolished, “Victory Day” should be 


substituted. 


The day which will mark the term- 
ination of the present European War | 
could more appropriately be given 
the designation “Peace Day”, as every 
Sane person in America and Europe 
hopes that this war will be the last 
major war between the civilized na- 
tions of the world. 


In the meantime, it behvoves | 


| sistance, and no doubt existed then * 


“PEACE” DAY? 


+ Americans to gird up their loins so 


as to be in readiness to repel any 
armed foreign foes who ventures to 
attack any nation on this continent. 





Rear Admiral 
E. S. Land 


U. S. Navy, Retired; Chairman 
U. S. Maritime Commission, 


| 
answers: 
| 6 A RMISTICE Day” should not be 


abolished until its present signi- 
ficance is lost or superseded by some 
similar event involving our country, 
which I trust will not take place. 
The term “Armistice Day” means 
something specific and definite to 
all of us. 
meaning to those who served under 


What further and other diffi- | 


It has a more intensive | 


the Stars and Stripes either abroad | 


or at home. It probably means more 


to the older than to the younger | 


personnel of our country. 

I am conservative enough (as well 
as old enough) to object to ‘having 
the name “Armistice Day” changed 
to “Peace Day”. Every day should 
be “Peace Day”, and I think the 
proposed substitution would neither 
be factual nor technically correct. 

The term “Armistice Day” has a 
definite technical meaning, while 
the term “Peace Day”, in my judg- 


ment, has no technical significance. | 


I hope and pray that for the 
United States of America all days 
will be “Peace Days”. 





Additional answers to 
the question “Armistice 
Day vs. Peace Day,” will 
be found on Page 10, 
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HIGH, WIDE-and HANDY 


@ When you have a big shipment—and we mean 
BIG—a 120-ton bridge girder, for example, or 
an oil refinery fractionating tower, just turn it 
over to Erie. You'll find that Erie really deserves 
its reputation as America’s Heavy Duty Railroad. 


Even the bulkiest loads pass swiftly, safely through 
Erie’s high, wide clearances. And to speed shipments, 
millions of dollars’ worth of special handling equip- 
, ment is spotted along the route of the fast freights. 





Erie service is handy, too—as near as your nearest 
telephone. Phone the Erie Agent on your next 
shipment — whatever it may be. Let him explain 
the money-saving advantages of the service that’s 
made Erie “First in Freight.” 
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Travel the Scenic Lrie 


_, hetween New York, Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, 
Chautauqua Lake, Youngstown, Cleveland, Akron, Chicago 


AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS ¢ EXCELLENT MEALS 
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November 20, 1939 





— 


que halls of Congress are empty now, and as musty as ever. The 
oil portraits and marble statues look down in silence on silent 
hambers. The Capitol charwomen have swept out the neutrality de- 


cn 


pris, and the dust has begun to settle. 
Yes, most of the Capitol’s 500-odd in- + highly-polished floors—signs that the 


mates have gotten out of town—their 
free round-trip mileage tickets average 
$450 each—and are madly mending 
fences at home. Even Secretary of 
State Hull has joined the exodus, to 
, croquet in Georgia, and escape, for 
, the ringing of transatlantic 





telephone calls. 


x*r 


If the politicians have left, politics has 
entered. The political moratorium, 
which flattened out the neutrality de- 
pate, is at an end. At the center of 
the political vortex is the third.term 
Everything—really everything— 


jssue 
revolves around that tantalizing ques- 
tion mark. To borrow President Roose- 


s own phrase—a phrase which he 

t least once a week—the political 
situation is very “iffy,” and the big “if” 
is whether or not Mr. Roosevelt will 
choose to run. All issues, big and small, 
seem to hang on that decision. 

When questioned on the matter at 
his White House press conferences, the 
Chief Executive cocks his head, purses 
his lips. kneads the knuckles of his hand 
in his eye, like a sleepy child, and says 
nothing—except that the question is a 

Mr. Roosevelt keeps his 


velit 


uses 


hit too subtle. 
delicious secret. 


x * * 


he Wastington Weak — 


+ A Letter From the Capital + 





November 18. 


summer is over, and the season is on. 
Because the President has “so much 
to do that he cannot devote two nights 
a week to purely social things, and may 
not be able to give even one,” Mrs. | 
Roosevelt has announced that all state 
dinners have been eliminated from this 
season’s White House schedule, and that 
very small dinners only will be given 
before each of the five state receptions. 








x* * * 

Members of official Washington, and 
of social Washington—in many cases 
one and the same people—have already 
begun to entertain themselves, however, 
Night after night “Embassy Row” has 
been aglow with chandeliers and adrip 
with champagne. In particular, the 
Russian Embassy has opened its doors 
and bottles to celebrate the Red Revo- 
lution, and the Brazilian Embassy has 
done the same to celebrate its White 
Revolution. The National Theater has 
had standing-room-only houses for 
seven weeks (on opening nights, any- 
way), and Constitution Hall has received 
thousands of music lovers from low- 
license-plate limousines. 


x * * 


By such pleasures are Washington 
worries forgotten. (One of last week’s 


| chief worries, incidentally, was whether 


But political problems are not every- 
thing in gold-braided Washington. In 
the Executive Office the fly swatter has 
disappeared from the President’s desk, 
and in the state suite of the White House 
the rich Italian damask draperies have 
been rehung and the rugs returned to 


or not the 20-foot bronze statue of the 
great Supreme Court Chief Justice, John 
Marshall, should be transferred from its 
present seat in the Capitol grounds to 
the foyer of the gleaming Supreme 
Court Building, which is supposed to 
look undressed.) 








, CASH IN 
FARMERS’ 
Kecrsqmnauca 


os farm purchasing 
power is a brightening influence 


upon the business outlook. 

Official forecasts estimate cash in- 
come of American farmers in 1939 | 
as $8,300,000,000, nearly 3.5 per cent 
more than the $8,020,000,000 received 
jn 1938. 

Three factors account for the in- | 
crease: (1) higher prices for some 
products in the more recent months; 
(2) better demand due to the pick-up | 
in industrial activity; and (3) larger 
Government benefit payments. 

It is this last factor which makes 
certain strong resistance against any | 
at the next session of Congress 
juce appropriations for farm 
benefits, for which $725,000,000 as 








—Underwood & Underwood 
FARMERS’ “FRIEND” 
+ Check-writing machines go very fast 


ee 





nservation and “parity” pay- 

's was appropriated for the cur- 

Tent fiscal year, plus $203,000,000 

available for surplus removal, an all- 
1@ high for such appropriations. 


Seven and Half Billion 
In Cash Crop Sales 


‘King an optimistic view of pros- 





Pects for the closing months of the 
Department of Agriculture 

offi hav i . heir 
clals have revised upward thel 

fa estimates of cash receipts 
‘OM marketings for the year to 4 


otal of $7,625,000,000, compared to 
38,000,000 last year. 

_ Government benefit payments for 
‘939 will reach a new high record 
ice this policy was started in 1933 
~ *975,000,000, against $482,000,000 


“st year, 
But these Government payments, 
“Ah are direct to farmers who co- 
‘tate in the control programs, do 
‘ Make the complete story of how 
Sam is aiding the farmers. 
fceipts from marketings, an 
ant example, include not only 


since 


| dairy 
| crops began to make an impression 
| in September, causing revision up- | 


POCKET: 
FORTUNE 


sales of agricultural products but 
also loans received from the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. And, in | 
its last audit statement, that agency 
had loans outstanding of $182,546,000 
on cotton, $146,323,000 on corn, and 
$94,098,000 on wheat, to mention the 
major items, in addition to owning 


Tub-thumping Begins When Truce Ends 


outright considerable quantities | 





The American farmer: 
his swelling subsidies and 
his increasing cash returns. 











which It had taken over on defaulted 
loans. 

Millions are also being expended 
through the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation to purchase 
farm products for relief distribution, 
to subsidize exports of wheat and 
cotton, and otherwise to lend a help- 
ing hand. 

Increases in prices, and in demand 
for grains, cotton, meat animals, 
products and miscellaneous 


ward of prior estimates of 1939 cash 
farm income. 

Distribution is spotted, but general 
in all sections. In those areas which 
have escaped crop failure due to 
drought, cash registers should ring 
merrily as the increased income is 
passed to merchants in exchange for 
goods, and, in turn, merchants may 
be expected to order fresh goods 
from wholesalers and manufacturers 


Gain in Farm Income 
Steady Last Seven Years 
Economists emphasize that 

general prosperity can exist with the 
income of a large class of citizens 
out of line. The curve of farm in- 
come, based mainly upon price levels 
follows closely the curve of factory 
pay rolls. The latter are upward and 
for this reason the Department of 
Acrictulture’s outlook report for 1940 
anticipates larger farm income next 
year. 

Over the last 15 years, cash farm 
income has fluctuated violently. It 
was $10,881,000,000 in 1925, advanced 
to a high of $11,221,000,000 in 1929 
fell to a low of $4,606,000,000 in 1932 
and then began a climb, with the 
assistance of Government benefit 
payments which started in 1933, and 
reached $8,988,000,000 in 1937. 

In millions of dollars the following 
table gives Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates of cash receipts of 


no 


United States farmers in recent 
years: 
Total From Govt 
Cash Marketings Payments 
1933 5,379 5,248 131 
1934 6,585 6,138 447 
1935 7,378 6,805 573 
1936 8,299 8.012 287 
1937 8,988 8,621 367 
1938 8,020 7,538 482 
1939 8,300 7,625 675 | 


surplus | 
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FRANKLYN WALTMAN 
Political poo-poos are not very subtle 
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Air Rivalry Over the Ocean: 
Plan For New Atlantic Line 


around 
Aero- 


RAVE faces grouped 
table in one of the Civil 


‘nautics Authority offices reveal some- 


thing that Big Business has realized 
for many years: That the aeronau- 
tics problems of a transatlantic aire 
line have been much easier to cope 
with than the legal and financial dif- 
ficulties. 

Yet, despite war on the Continent, 
business is trying to develop another 
air transport service across the At- 
lantic. Present passenger, mail and 
property service is handled by Pan 
American Airways. Newcomer is 
American Fxport Airlines, which is 


petitioning the CAA for a license to | 


carry pay loads to Europe where its 
airliners would connect with an al- 


| ready established fleet of merchant 


ships plying the Mediterranean. 
When, this mid-summer, Pan Am- 


| erican Airweys began regular flights 


to Southampton and London by way 
of Newfoundland and Ireland, and to 
England also by way of the Azores; 
Lisbon, Portugal, and Marseilles, 


France, it had successsfully demon- | 


the feasibility of transat- 
lantic commercial air service be- 
tween the New and Old Worlds. 
Earlier it had begun recular trans- 


strated 


a+ pacific crossings from San Francisco 


to Hongkong, by way of Pacific island 
terminals. 

The coming of war brought the 
neutrality law into effect and can- 
celled out service to Ireland, Engiand 
and France, now “danger zones.” 

Until American Export Airlines re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





POLITICAL GUNS END AN ARMISTICE: 
UNKNOWN ELEMENT: THE THIRD TERM 


Woeexsqrann * 


NTIL last week, desultory news of 

political maneuvers floated across 
newspaper editors’ desks. With 
studied, and not so studied, decorum, 
the majority of legislators, presi- 
dential aspirants and advisers pretty 
generally observed the “political 
truce” called during neutrality revi- 
sion. 

Last week, the political calliope 
began its cacophonous assault on the 
nation’s eardrums, gave evidence of 
early discord among electioneering 
tunesmiths, promised continued sour 
notes until the biggest political ques- 


| tion in the country is answered. 


The question: Will President 
Roosevelt try for a third term? 
The answer: No one but the Pres!- 


| dent knows, and even his mind is 


probably still making a circular tour 
of the problem. 


Silence May Be Golden 


In Political Maneuvers 


The reason for the President’s di- 
lemma, as viewed by many in Wash- 
ington, lies in the possibility that 
commitment now may ruin his 
chances. Continued silence may, ac- 


| cording to this viewpoint, ally itself 


ceives its certification from the CAA, | 


Pan American Airways remains the 
first lord of the stratosphere. Knotty 


issue for Government is the fact that, | ‘ 
| and-seek between the President and 


while Pan American so far has been 
able to meet all transatlantic needs, 
reliance on one air line falls short 
of what apparently is a desired com- 
petition, and places this one air line 
in the position of being a United 
States “air ambassador” to Europe. 


Also, the Government is placed in | 


the position of granting air mail 
contracts to one company because no 
other organization, until the advent 
of American Export Airlines, has 
been in a position to establish trans- 
port service of sufficient speed and 
economy. 

Crux of the issue is six transat- 


lantic landing fields at Port Wash- | 
ington, Long Island. In line with its | 


ambitious five-year program, Pan 
'‘ American Airways seeks to use all 


to seedling third-term sentiment, en- 
abie Administration strategists to 
maneuver a “draft Roosevelt” cam- 
paign at the convention. 

Last week the game of third-term- 


press took up a unique twist. At the 
Jefferson Memorial cornerstone cere- 
monies the President digressed from 
his address, said he hoped to be 
able to come to the dedication 
exercises in January, 1941. Spec- 
ulators deduced either (a) it would 
make one of the closing acts 





six of the landings. Certification of 
this would leave American Export 
Airlines without a base. 

Clue to the hurdle facing the CAA 
is the fact that Congress in creating 
the body charged it not only with 
duties of regulation and rate-making 
but also with “the encouragement 
and development of an air-trans- 
portation system.” 


| 








cation of his desire to continue in 
office. 

Two days later, at Hyde Park, the 
President confessed to having ribbed 
the press, declared it was a deliberate 
digression just so he could watch the 
expression on the newspaper men’s 
faces. The effect, he recalled, was 
terrific ...as funny as a crutch. 

At the moment subtlety is not the 
forte at both GOP and Democratic 
national headquarters. 
apple-cheeked Republican publicity 
chief Franklyn Waltman poo-poods 
third-term sentiment, belabors New 
Deal propagandists and political 
speculators who see victory in 1940, 
bases a return to GOP political 
moorings on studies of this month’s 
elections. 


Rotund, | 


Just as certain is tweedy- | 
trousered Charles Michelson, Demo- ' 


4 of his career, or, (b) it was an indi- + cratic publicity chief, that the nation 


will hang to the donkey’s halter if 
1939 elections are a forecast of 1940 
ballots. 

The end of the political armistice 
has catapulted several prominent 
names into newsworthy positions. 
While Vice President Garner did his 
talking to deer with a hunting rifle, 
E. B. Germany, advance agent for 
the Texan’s presidential bid, stated 
that Mr. Garner “is in the presi- 
dential race to win,” at the same 
time making it obvious that regard- 
less of whether or not President 
Roosevelt runs, the Texan’s name 
will be presented to the convention 
as nominee. 

The strategy of the Pro-Garner- 
ites is expected to show up in va- 
rious States, where primaries and 


[Continued on Page 11.] 
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re THIS RING-* 
IN TAIS 
RING-- 
IN TAIS 


YES! YES! GO ON! > 


Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers 








AMERICA SPEAKS! 


Cartoonist Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 











| AID FOR SHIPPING | 


AND IDLE SAILORS: 
EDITORS VIEWS 


N the discussion that has arisen over the re- 

sultant idleness of American shipping under 
the new neutrality law, two-thirds of the com- 
menting newspapers are agreed that the Gov- 
ernment should make good to some extent the 
losses accruing to shipowners and sailors. 

The minority argues that such subsidies 
would be a bad precedent, that the ships and 
the men should work out their problems, con- 
tending that under war conditions world com- 
merce will prove sufficient to make up any 
losses. 


, Attention is paid to 
Danger Foreseen the efforts made to build 
up the merchant marine, 
and the _ Indianapolis 
(Ind). News  (Rep.) 
warns that “unless there is some compensation 
for shipping interests and sailors, the United 
States, after the war, may find itself without a 
merchant marine.” 

On the other hand, the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Times-Herald (Ind). advises that “American 
vessels should find calls for handling business 
outside of war zones.” 

“It is both humane and wise,” thinks the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “that plans are 
being made to take care of the personnel of the 
vessels affected by the new law.” 

Looking forward to the return of Congress 
and settlement of the pending question, the 
Tampa (Fla.) Daily Times (Dem.) declares that 
“men who go down to the sea in ships always 
have and always will take risks,” but the Hum- 
boldt (Calif.) Times (Ind.) is convinced that 
“Americans will stand by the law at almost any 
cost,” 

“A program of maritime training” is indorsed 
by the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) as a 
means of taking care of sailors, and offers the 
assurance that “an improvement in our South 
American trade is almost certain to result from 
the European war.” But the Salem (Mass.) 
Evening News (Ind.) argues that “it may be 
necessary to give special aid.” 

“The Government has an obligation to make 
some provision for the shipowners and the ship 
workers,” asserts the Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star (Ind.) while the Green Bay (Wis.) 
Press-Gazette (Ind.) contends that “there can 
be little justification for making a draft on the 
Federal Treasury.” 


To Shipping in 
Post War Days 


“American ship-own- 


Insurance for ers,” recalls the Cleve- 


Unemployment land (O.) Plain Dealer 
€ (Dem.) “have built a 
Is Suggested merchant marine with 


liberal help from the Government, and it would 
seem wise to pay them and the seamen what 
would amount to a form of unemployment in- 
surance.” Nevertheless, the San Antonio 
(Tex.) Express (Ind.) suggests that “it would 
be wise to move slowly and first to use as many 
of the ships as possible in trade with neutral 
countries and in coastwise traffic.” 

In defense of financial provision, the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Dem.) points out 
that “for years, the building of a large merchant 
fleet by Government aid has been deemed a 
vital portion of national defense.” 

“A good thing,” according to the New York 
Daily News (Ind.) “would be to make the keep 
of these men a charge on the profits of such 
American ships as are engaged in war trade, or 
else their route to the work and home relief 
rolls should be made smooth and swift.” 
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UNCLE SAM DIPS IN 


Cartoonist Fitzpatrick in the St. Louts Post-Dispatch 

















COULDN’T FEEL AFRAID WITH THAT ALONG 


Cartoonist Carlisle in the Youngstown Daily Vindicator 








+ FUTILE PEACE MOVES + 


a but a small portion of the 
commenting press attests the 
futility of offers such as that of 
King Leopold of Belgium and 
Queen Wilhelmina of The Neth- 
erlands, to mediate the war in 
Europe. Rejection by the bellig- 
erents confirmed such judgment. 
Commendation of such moves is 
expressed by the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch (Ind.) with the conclu- 
sion that “it is entirely in char- 
acter for Belgium and The Neth- 
erlands,” while the Fort Worth, 
Tex. Star-Telegram (Dem.) calls 
it “a mere rhetorical gesture”, and 
the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 
(Rep.) declares that “a conference 
is unlikely so long as both sides 
remain strong.” 

Taking a more advanced posi- 
tion, the St. Joseph (Mo.) News- 
Press (Ind.) feels doubtful that 
“a peace conference would bring 
peace,” and the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.) is convinced that 
“Winston Churchill rightly states 


4 


7 





that there can be no basis for 
peace in the European world until 
the decisive test is made.” 
Similarly the Providence (R.I.) 
Bulletin (Ind.) dismisses the pos- 
sibility of a compromise settle- 
ment saying that “a peace which 
granted a respite of only six 
months would not be a peace.” 
About one-quarter of the com- 
menting editors are impressed by 


the thought that Belgium and The | 


Netherlands have a basis of self- 
defense in their suggestion. 
“Hitler’s peace has always been 


the aggressor’s peace on the ag- | 


gressor’s terms,” asserts the 
Cleveland (O.) Plain Dealer 
(Dem.), while the New York 


Herald Tribune (Rep.) feels sure 
that “there would seem to be 
nothing for it but the bloody test 
of total strength.” It is the judg- 
ment of the St. Paul (Minn.) 
Pioneer Press (Ind.) that “neither 
side wants a mediated or compro- 
mised settlement.” 





THE NEWEST PERIL OF THE DEEP 


Cartoonist Rorgstedt in the Philadelphia Public Ledger 








+ RIVAL LABOR CAMPS + 


"ss eteeane sianighsteig of labor 
4 factionalism by Senator Nor- 
ris, who blames the rivalry of the 
two wings of the labor movement 
for current dissatisfaction with 
the National Labor Relations 
Board, is shared by three-fourths 
of commenting editors, who agree 
Congress should act speedily on 
pending amendments to the Wag- 
ner Act. The minority insist 
such amendments are not needed, 
that the split in labor’s ranks will 
be healed without outside pres- 
sure. 

With a query whether the lead- 
ers of labor can remain “indiffer- 
ent to the words of the Nebraska 
Senator,” the Newark (N.J.) Eve- 
ning News (Ind.) calls it a sharp 
challenge “certain to increase in 
the minds of the rank and file the 
doubts that Senator Norris indi- 
cates they hold about the tactics 
of their leaders.” 


While conceding that employ- 


* 





ers are reluctant to make the 
“union shop” a matter of contract 
with a de facto union shop,” the 
Wall Street Journal holds that 
“the latter has highly practical 
advantages over long periods of 
idleness for the rank and file 

That the Board “might exer 
cise its immense powers in a we 
that would be injurious to @!! 
forms of organized labor” is the 
conclusion of the Roanoke (V4) 
World-News (Dem.), while thé 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind) 
contends that “jurisdictional co™ 
flicts are responsible for much of 
the dissatisfaction and irritation 
of employers, which find reflec 
tion in attacks on the law and 
the labor board rulings.” 

The Post believes that “if th¢ 
breach in labor's ranks wer® 
closed, demands for amendments 
would be less insistent and needed 
changes would be easier to tore 
mulate.” 
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+ Labor: SHOULD STRIKERS DRAW PUBLIC FUNDS? + 


that 4 the civil war in the labor movement. 


7 , 

[/CLISG TGA * 
mpuE prolonged shutdown in the 
| ispute between the Cnhrysier 
ation and the United Auto- 
workers (CIO) may result in 
yaign for a uniform Nnaviona: 
, providing payment of unem- 
nt compensation to strikers. 
“the Chrysler dispute, auto 
were granted compensation 
4iana and denied it in Michi- 
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ment should recognize also 
strikes are bound to occur. 

At the present stage of develop- 
ment in industrial relations, the 
CIO argues that a strike does not 
represent the voluntary quitting of 
work by union members, any more 
than a lockout represents the volun- 
tary closing down by an employer. 
In either situation strikers have to 
be cared for and if they are not per- 
mitted to draw unemployment in- 


surance, they will have to, and usu- | 


ally do, receive Government relief. 


i 





That person was John L. Lewis, 
president. of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. To the Presi 
dent, Mr. Lewis reportedly admitted 
what he has not declared publicly 
for many months—the desirability of 
reuniting the AFL and the CIO. 


The Lewis Proposal: 
New Union Federation 


On ways and means, Mr. Lewis 
proposed, as the only practicable ap- 
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GASOLINE IS SOLD BY THE LITER, 
equivalent to about a quart, throughout France. Which 
is not such startling news when you consider that for 
years American college boys have been ordering their 
petrol by the pint wherever they could sob-story a sta- 
tion attendant into it. Well, if gasoline taxes keep go- 
ing up in the country, who knows but that gas stations 
may replace pumps with eye-droppers. You wouldn't 
want that to happen, now would you, SENATOR? 





THERE’S A FARMER IN MINNESOTA 


who retains a slight skepticism of the automobile’s 


permanency. Oh yes, he has a car... but the engine has 
been removed. Still he gets around in it considerably. 
His fuel bill, however, is calculated in pecks instead of 
gallons, for Dobbin pulls the car wherever his master 
wants to go. We suspect he once drove a car back in 
the early 1900's. His neighbors probably advised him: 
“Get a horse!” ...and he did! 


+++THE HIT-AND-RUN HAD A NEW TWIST in Johnson City, 


N. Y., recently when a boy ran into the side of a car and fled 
when the driver stopped to investigate. This incident provides 
company for the man who went around nipping canines. 


+++ THE FIRST VANDERBILT CUP RACE was run off in 1904, 


the motley assortment of streamlined gas-buggies lining up for 
the start at daybreak. The winner, a gentleman driver and Ameri- 
can expatriate from France, hung up the dizzy mark of 52.2 
m.p.h. On today’s motor highways, an autoist doing 52.2 m.p.h. 
merely gets honked at by drivers impatiently trying to pass and 
make the next traffic light just after it has turned red. 


+++ SOME PEOPLE still think of a big corporation as far re- 


moved from Main Street and the average man, Actually, 
Main Street often owns the corporation! For instance, at 
the close of 1938 there were 126,383 Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.) stockholders . . . 59,600 men, 53,000 women, 9,700 es- 
tates and trustees, and 3,700 banks, brokers, etc. A great 
many of these are employees. Others are in widely varied 
walks of life—farmers, doctors, lawyers, shopkeepers, sales- 
men, engineers and chemists. With such a cross-section 


represented by those whose voices dictate the policies of the 
organization, the management is always close to the mind 
and the needs of America. That in itself is the best reason 
why this organization has so often led in perfecting finer 
petroleum products—and better ways of ee them to 
the consumer. 





14-YEAR-OLD TRAFFIC TOWER 
was recently removed from active service on a busy Newark, 
N. J., intersection and pensioned off to a cemetery in @ 
near-by town. Now it doesn’t need to work unless the spirit 
moves it. 


LANGUAGE isn’t the only thing motorists encounter 
from disappointed hitch-hikers. One driver, going through Lan- 
caster, Pa., turned down a thumber and the latter expressed his 
sentiments with a flung bottle. The ride-beggar succeeded in 
&-tting a free ride, however ... to jail. 


+++ DISCRETION IS ADVISED for motorists who request pushes 


when their cars won't start. Take the East St. Louis, Ill, 
driver who made the mistake of asking a state automobile 
inspector for a shove. His original mistake was having stolen 
the car in the first place, which the inspector found out. 
You just can’t trust strangers nohow! 


1UTO HORNS down in Argentina is de- 
termined not by the motorists’ musical education but by an offi- 
cial edict of the Government. It must be confusing, though, when 
gay caballeros drive up to apartment houses and toot for the girl- 
friend, to find a dozen senoritas yoo-hooing from various windows, 


+++ RAMSHACKLE JALOPPY pulled into a used-car lot with @ 


mighty rattle and an ear-splitting grinding of brakes, and 
the driver asked to be shown some second-hand cars. The 
salesman inquired, “Tired of the old bus, I suppose?” But 
the motorist said it wasn’t that ... every time he parked his 
car, a policeman dashed up to make sure the accident had 
been reported. 


LOOKED LIKE A PRETTY SURE THING that no- 
body would attempt to steal a Raton, N. M. truck 
painted a brilliant orange, thought the insurance com- 
pany. But they’ve just given up a three-month search 
for it, after it was stolen from a busy downtown street. 
Next time they'll probably use camouflage. 


“WE ASKED FOR ANIMAL ANECDOTES some time 
ago. We’ve received many but it’s amazing how many 
have to do with rattlesnakes in the rear springs, in the 
trunk rack, under the hood, every place you can think 
»f. Nobody knows how they get there, unless they are 
practical jokes inserted on assembly lines. However, 
even if your story has a rattler or two in it, send it in 
to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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The War Wealks STRATEGY OF NATIONS: ——___ 
SPARKS THAT MAY SPREAD WAR'S FIRES fee 5 


Necosqnama 


KIRMISHES in the Haardt forest 
.. . Nazi bombers over the Shet- 


land Islands, killing a rabbit, break- | 


ing windows... an oil tanker sunk 
off Mozambique ... Vienna Jews ap- 





Behind the war screen. 

_ . trends that underlie 
daily dispatches. . . strat- 
egy of struggle for power. 











pealing to the Pope to intercede for 
them with Hitler.... 

In a world at war, such events are 
the warp and woof of its life. Woven 
together over the radio, in the news- 
papers, these happenings form & 
changing screen of little daily events 
upon which news-hungry people can 
fasten attention and feed disturbed 
minds. 

History, however, will rip away this 
thin screen of small incidents when 
war ends. Just as in 1918, the ugly 
reality of crumbled empires, mil- 
dewed crowns and strangled liberties 
will come clear in all its grim truth. 

Foreseeing that day, several of the 
best informed American experts in 
the Capital are trying to pierce the 
screen, trying to look for the im- 
portant trends behind the daily 
speeches, skirmishes and torpedo- 
ings. 

This is what they find: 

Small countries, especially in Eu- | 
rope, are slipping into a deadly | 
quicksand of war. 

Premier de Geer of Holland last | 
week comforted his stolid citizens, 
as they flooded their lowlands, by 
telling them to disregard alarmist 
reports of a coming invasion by 
Germany. Finnish negotiators re- 
turned home from Moscow, their 
country still intact but groaning 
under the expense load of constant 
mobilization. In the Balkans, King 
Carol—reportedly with Italian back- 
ing—struggled against rebuffs to 
keep both Germany and Russia out 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

But it was obvious to all that, if 
Germany’s warnings to Belgium to 


stop transhipping goods to Great | 


Britiin failed of effect, Germany 


+ 





| should control the Dardanelles and 


| these aims waited only on a favor- 





—Wide World 
DR. WALTHER FUNK 
No one knows better 





had the might to walk into Holland 
and Belgium. Russia, too, held it 
in her power to extinguish Finland 
and the Balkan nations at any mo- 
ment by pure force, given the 
proper time. 


How Warring Nations 
Seek to Expand 


Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany 
both are impatient with post-World 
War boundaries that cut them off | 
from naval bases, strategic frontiers, | 
grain and oil fields, sea lanes that | 
they consider vital. | 

To German leaders it appears 
logical that Germany, rather than 
tiny Holland, should have Dutch 
seaports and command the mouth 
of the Rhine. Russian leaders simi- 
larly think it only logical that they 








the Gulf of Finland. Achievement of 


able turn of the fortunes of battle. 

Against this background, Winston 
Churchill’s fiery words taunting Ger- 
many last week sounded almost 
hollow. He said only an Allied vic- 
tory could restore Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and Poland, could ensure | 
safety for Belgium and Holland. 
But some of his listeners thought 
the British Admiralty Lord was 
whistling in a whirlwind. | 

American observers also see cap- 
italism abroad, and with it imperial- 
ism, in dire danger. 

Communism now covers almost 
half of former Poland and has ne 











WAR HELP 
A FALLACY 


Necosauratca + 


F industry goes boom-high, the 
| driving force can not yet be 
traced directly to war abroad. 
Business forecasters are blithely 
tossing about figures like one billion 
dollars as a possible total that war 


orders may reach. A careful 
check-up, however, reveals that 
boom inspiration for industry is 


coming from domestic demand and | 


from Latin America, rather than di- | 
rectly from the purchasing offices of | rei order for 20,000 units ex- 
| pected. 


Great Britain and France. 

The facts about the “war boom,” 
gleaned from Government sources, 
are as follows: 

Aircraft is the lustiest of the “war 
babies.” The industry, espécially its 
western plants, is working néar ca- 
pacity. The 65-per-cent-of-capacity 
level, that was the rule six months 
ago, has long since been passed as 


factories put on two and three shifts | 


a day. Early orders of 6,000 planes 
for France and 1,600 trainers for 
Britain’s use in Canada are already 
being increased. 

As one sure sign of a capacity 
strain on aircraft plants, manufac- 
turers are already 
about scarcity of shipping facilities 
available to them. British freighters, 
complete with convoy, are reported 
to be backing up almost to the doors 
of Los Angeles aircraft shippers. 

Of 43 airplane and 13 engine plants 
recently surveyed, 23 plane factories 
were working on military orders. At 
its present rate, the industry could 
turn out 15,000 planes a year. 


Machine Tool Industry 


Second Only to Aviation 


Makers of machine tools take sec- 
ond prize for war orders. 

Cincinnati, capital of the indus- 
try, quivers with expectancy. Many 
British, French and Russian orders 
are pending there. Production is 
near the ceiling, labor supply is 
dwindling and sales are booming. 
Eastern tool outlets report sales that 
break all-time records. Some dealers 
have done a normal year’s business 
in two months. New England ma- 
chine tool makers are jubilant, en- 
joying the biggest business since 
World War days. 


Much of this new business, which | 





—+ 


complaining | 


TO TRADE? 
EXPLODED 


has come streaming in during Oc- 
tober, is traceable directly to Eu- | 
rope’s war. 

Contrary to expectations, machin- 
ery makers have not received im- 
portant tractor orders from the 
warring nations. 

Apart from aircraft and machine 
tools, other lines of industry have 
little to show in the way of actual 
war orders. 

Truck manufacturers report an 
order for 5,000 units from France, 
split up among three plants, with an 





French buyers have just 
bought 6,000 mules in Missouri. But 
apart from such scattered items, the 
belligerents have placed few orders 
here. 

Steel, for instance, is working 
nearly at capacity—92 per cent. Only 
one-twentieth of that is for foreign 
account, the normal proportion. 

Other American metals, except for 
specialties, have not inherited much 
war business. A British order for 
200,000 tons of copper has just been 
placed in Canada and Britain has 
contracted for more than 80 per cent 
of Canada’s iron ore output. Ameri- 
can mines have not been invited to 
join in this war business. 


Little War Business For 
American Farmer 


The American farmer has not re- 


ceived important war orders, in spite 
of the impression created by an early 
rise in farm prices. 

Great Britain was well stocked 
with fats and grains at the start of 
the war, has placed heavy méat or- 


ders in Argentina, and is calling on | 
France | 


Canada for grain supplies. 
is withholding food orders. Both 
Allied nations plan to buy as much 
food as possible from their colonists. 

The Allied price-wariness in food 
markets and the heavy output avail- 
able to them in the colonies cayse 
experts to advise against over-op- 
timism in estimating possible food- 
stuffs orders from Britain and 
France. In the last war farmers did 
not get large war orders until late 
in 1915. 

Textile firms, similarly, report “all 
quiet.” Some inquiries have been 
received by woolen mills, but have 
been turned down. Cotton textile 
plants have not been 
with important war orders, 


approached | 


+ borders with Rumania, Hungary and 
The Soviets have naval 


Germany. 
| and air bases in the Baltic States 


and were reported taking county | 


seats not granted them in their 
original agreement with Latvia. 
Bulgarian leaders art worried about 
peasant unrest as Russian desires to 
“liberate” Bulgarian brothers begin 
to seep through to the Slavic popu- 


lations of Bulgaria who feel a kin- | 
Landless | 


ship with Russia’s Slavs. 
peasants in Eastern Europe murmur 
against aristocratic landlords. 

In Britain’s empire, the last of the 
Indian Congress governments has 
resigned in protest against Britain’s 
policy of witholding dominion status 


| for India until the end of the war. 


In Burma, native leaders are chat- 
ing at a vague British promise to 
consider their demands for greater 
self-government. Japan looks hun- 
grily at the Dutch East Indies and 


Netherlands officials fear the possi- | 


bility of native uprisings fomented 
in the interests of Japan. 

In the Mediterranean basin, Pre- 
mier Mussolini’s newspapers hinted 


last week that Italy demands a share | 
of the British and French empires | 


as her price of céoperation with the 
Allies. 
Without creating much news, peo- 


ples in eastern Europe and in colo- | 
nial empires are questioning their | 


forms of government, their forms of 
economics. 
Behind the screen of daily inci- 


dents, too, still looms the possibility | 


that Germany, Russia, Italy and Ja- 
pan may decide to cooperate to grab 
for themselves parts of the British, 
French Belgian and Dutch empires. 

German technical reviews last 
week began publishing learned ar- 
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Behind the Frock Coat ... A Mailed Fist 
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Ambassador Grew ... has reason to temember Marines in China 





ticles which minimize the quantity 
of raw materials Russia could sup- 
ply Germany. If Russia's ability to 
send oil, fodder, copper and manga- 
nese to Germany has been overrated. 
no one would be more distressed 
than 
Walther Funk. But no one knows 
better than Economics 
Funk that Russia’s economy is close- 
ly controlled, that Russia has the 
State power to shorten its own peo- 
ple's rations in order to supply more 
to Germany, if such a policy appears 
to be an expedient means to an end. 

Thus careful analysts, though 
recognizing the weakness of Russian 
railroads and deficiencies in Rus- 
sian production, do not discard the 
possibility that Russia and Germany 
might be cooperating economically. 
Certainly they are cooperating polit- 


ically as far as surface appearances | 
go, for Russian and German news- | 
papers both chorused denunciation | 


of England last week, in virtually 


| Russia and Japan, 
German Economics Minister | 


Minister | 


| the same tone of voice. 
Japan, though seemingly estranged 


from Germany, is also in some re- 
spects still in the Nazi orbit. There 
have been repeated reports that 
sirange as it 
seems, might sign a non-aggression 
pact. Also it is reported that Jap- 
anese and Manchukuoan products 
for Germany’s war machine are 
moving to the Third Reich via 
Russia’s Trans-Siberian Railroad. 
Italy continues to do Germany 
favors, despite reports that the axis 


policy has weakened. German im- | 


ports and exports are reported 
evading the British blockade by mov- 
ing through neutral Italian ports. 

Little wonder, then, that Winston 
Churchill curried Italian favor last 
week, saying that Italian coopera- 
tion with Britain and France “will 
become increasingly fruitful.” 

A line-up of four dictatorships 
against the democracies is still on 
the possibility list. 








MAKING STEEL WITHOUT COAL: 


ss 


* 4 PITTSBURGH ON THE PACIFIC? 


Newnsgnraica + 


HEN President Roosevelt an- 

nounced that the West Coast is 
now ready for development of its 
own steel industry, stéel men were 
politely skeptical. 

But the President was thinking of 
uses for the vast amounts of electric 
power soon to be generated by the 
huge hydro-electric dams now being 
built along the Columbia River— 





Steel industry on the west 
coast? .. . what’s back of 
President’s recent sugges- 
tion. 











| the Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
projects. He was saying that iron 
and steel production would form a 
basis for the new electrified empire 

| which must take root in the North- 
west if the $260 million venture is 
to succeed. 

Steelwise the experts pointed 
out that new electric power would 
not make up for the Pacific’s lack 
of iron ore and coal. They cited the 
industry’s experience that, a few 
fabricating processes excepted, it is 
cheaper to make steel in Pittsburgh 
or Birmingham and ship it west. 


+ 
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DR. STEVAN RUZICKA 
Western waste into steel. 





| stronger, 


| 





To support the President, however, 


| comes news of a new process by 


which charcoal iron, the basis of 
rustless “Swedish 
can be produced in greater quanti- 
ties than ever before. 

The process, on which patents have 
not yet been published, is peculiarly 
fitted for development in the North- 
west because it substitutes for coke 
made from coal, a processed charcoal 
made from wood waste. Of such 
waste—sawdust, treé tops and 
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AND 


{Continued From Page 3.] 
quarters and transport behind the 
lines—have fired 95-pound projec- 
tiles 26,000 yards at the maximum 
elevation of 45 degrees. Despite their 


| ficers are chary about these guns, be- 
lieving that their weight of 15 tons 
may be a handicap in battle. 

The American 155 is much heavier 
than its prototype, the German 150, 
which weighs onty 11 tons but fires 
merely 24,000 yards. The German 
| gun is a two-piece job while the 
American is a single unit, which of- 
ficers say is an advantage. 

To the disadvantage of the 155, 
however, is its great size. In travel, 
the huge piece takes up more than 
one highway lane and forces op- 
posing traffic off the road. 

In the new 37-mm. anti-aircraft 
gun the Army believes it has a 
weapon superior to foreign types. 
Built with the lessons of Spain and 
China in mind, the Army 37-mm. A. 
A. is believed to be of more recent 
design than any European weapon, 
hence more advanced in efficiency. 

So successful have tests of this 
weapon proved, that the Coast Artil- 
lery has been entirely reorganized 
to give the new 37 a more important 
role. Anti-aircraft units of the 
} Coast Artillery formerly composed of 


aircraft guns. 
range of nearly 15 miles, some of- | 


WHAT OUR ARMY 
NAVY 


| four outfits using 50-caliber machine 


NEED 


guns to combat enemy planes, have 
been changed to include only one 
such 50-caliber group and three out- 
fits equipped with the 37-mm. anti- 
This highly mobile 
weapon for intermediate range, can 
| deliver 120 shots a minute. 
The gas mask now in Army use 
is a great improvement on the 
| World War type. It eliminates the 
old rubber mouth tube and nostril 
clamp, fits so freely on the head that 


soldiers can wear it playing baseball. | 
| These masks are believed the equal | 
of any foreign protector, but so few | 


have been manufacturéd that the 
| Initial Protective Force (600,000) 


could not be fully equipped with the | 


masks. ° 
Assistant Secretary of War Louis 
Johnson believes that the United 
States leads the world in military 
aircraft design. Backing for his 
statement is the performance of 
nine American-made fighters in 
France this month that downed 


nine German planes out of a Ger- | 
man attacking force of 27 planes. | 
None of the American-made ships | 


was damaged. Manufacturers who 
have visited German factories, how- 
ever, complain that this country 
lags in aircraft design. 
These are the Army and Navy an- 
swers to criticism of the way de- 
' fense dollars are being spent. 


—— + 











stumps—the Northwest has perhaps 
50 million tons a year. 

Swedish type steel which is made 
by the charcoal process brings the 
highest prices, is used for scientific 
instruments, for tools and 
springs. 
could be used for armor plating. 
Charcoal iron is the basis also for 
many steel alloys and, should the 
process prove as practicable as some 


experts predict, would form the basis | 


for new electro-metallurgical and 
electro-chemical industries in the 
Northwest. 

Charcoal iron is already produced 
in this country. 
2 per cent of all steel made here 
Up to now its production in quantity 
has been impossible because char- 
coal is too brittle. It tends to pul- 


verize under pressure, For this rea- | 


son it has been impossible to use it 


in blast furnaces where it would | 


have to withstand pressure of tons 
of ore. 
The new procéss makes charcoal 


| from wood to which a tar is added. | 
steel,” | 


The result is “wood coke” strong 
enough to withstand the rigors of a 
blast furnace. 

This type of wood coke is 95 per 
cent pure carbon; coke made from 


| coal is only 82 per cent pure car- 


bon. The greater purity of the iron 
made from wood coke, especially the 
absence of sulphur, gives it greater 
strength and a non-corrosive char- 
acter. 


Greater Production 
At Lowered Costs 


In addition to permitting quan- 
tity production, the néw process re- 
ducés the cost of charcoal iron 
through the production of a by-prod- 
uct of almost equal value, a quick- 
hardening cement. This “alumina” 
cement is said to harden in four 
hours as compared with a 28-day 
hardening period required for Port- 
land cement. In these days of for- 
tified walls this is highly regarded 
by army engineers who have been 
aiding the inventor. 

He is Dr. Stevan Ruzicka, a Yugo- 
Slav. His older brother, Prof, Leo- 


| pold Ruzicka, on Nov. 9 was awarded 


the 1939 Nobel science prize. 

Dr. Ruzicka, the younger, began 
his experiments with charcoal iron 
in 1926 at the request of the Yugo- 
slay government. In 1935 he 
brought his experiments to the 
United States, one of the few coun- 
tries with wood supply adequate to 
make its use profitable. 


Ore Might be Imported 


From South America 


One West Coast problem which Dr. 
Ruzicka’s process will not solve is 
this: Pacific Coast deposits of iron 
ore are not commercially adequate 
to support an iron and steel indus- 
try. Ore could be obtained in Ari- 
zona and Colorado, however, and re- 
cent army studies conclude that for- 
eign ores could be imported profit- 
ably. The army study cites Chilean 
ore now shipped to Bethlehem’s plant 


| at Sparrow’s Point, Md., which could 








for | 
Produced in quantities it | 


It represents about | 





TITLE REG. APPLD. FOR 


AMERICA'S 
IN FUTURE 


Wewsgratc + 


judge by troop movements, war- 

- Ship activities and the appoint- 
ment book of Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew, there is more going on in the 
Far East that directly concerns the 
United States than on Europe’s bat- 
tlefields. 

France and Great Britain last week 
withdrew most of their military 
forces from such sore spots in North 
China as Tientsin, Peiping and Shan- 





America’s trumps in bat- 
tle for Far East... activity 
on Asian front . . . frock 
coat and mailed fist. 











haikwan, leaving only a token gar- | 
| 


rison of a few hundred troops. 


The United States, with 250 Ma- 
rines at Tientsin and 280 at Peiping, 
Stands almost alone as a western 
challenge to complete Japanese con- 
trol of North China. Secretary of 
State Hull declared in firm tones 
last week that the British-French 
withdrawal means no change in 
America’s North China policy. Per- 
haps he silently reproached himself 
for approving withdrawal from 
Tientsin in March, 1938, of the Fif- 
teenth Infantry Regiment—808 offi- 
cérs and men. They had been in 
Tientsin for 25 years. 

Meanwhile a formidable number 
of American warships have been 
gathering in the Philippine Islands, 
much to the dislike of Japanese 
Navy spokesmen. Thirty-seven U. S. 
vessels are based there, including 14 


| patrol bombers, two cruisers, about 


ene dozen submarines, a dozen de- 
Stroyers and the old aircraft carrier, 
the Langley, now a tender. 


The Task Before 


Ambassador Grew 


These shifts of military and naval 
force are only a mailed-fist back- 
ground for the frock-coat maneuvers 
of Ambassador Grew in Tokyo. 

The situation he confronts is this: 
Great Britain and France show signs 
of wanting to give Japan a free hand 
in North China, in return for Japa- 
nese pledges to respect their inter- 
ésts in South China. The United 
States, on the other hand, is a Pa- 


cific Ocean neighbor of Japan and | 


insists on Japanese respect for Amer- 


ican rights, whether in North China | 


or anywhere else. 


‘Whe World Weak: 


VITAL ROLE 
OF ORIENT 


+ Club in the Ambassador’s hand is 


the fact that Secretary Hull has de. 
nounced the Japanese-U. S. trade 
treaty of 1911 and it expires Jany- 
ary 26. Senators, notably Chairmay 
Pittman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, are blunt in threaten; 2g 
an embargo of vital exports to Japa 
next year, in case Nippon does pn 

come to terms. The Ambassador him. 
self has been blunt in telling Japa- 
nese, in a recent speech, that the 
United States does not like their 
flouting of American rights and 

presents a list of 600 grievances 
which he wants Japan to settle 


Threat in the situation to Japan 
ic the fact that, for many of Japan's 
products, the United States is the 
best market. The Japanese farmer 
depends for much of his livelihood 
on sale of silk to American wompe, 
and a single Act of Congress could 
shut off this income. While Ameri- 
can women could conceivably do 
without silk clothes, Japan's impoy- 
| erished farmers would find it hard 
to adjust to the situation. 

Also, Japan badly needs the cop- 
| per, machinery and other war ma- 

terials which America can supply to 

prosecute a lagging war in China 


Trump Cards Mostly 
In American Hands 


. 

When Ambassador Grew goes to 
call on Japanese Foreign Minister 
Nomura he keeps these trump cards 
well in mind. As far as can be seen, 
he is not distressed by the dark 
threats against the Philippines and 
the Dutch East Indies that appear 
to be the Japanese trumps. 

For Ambassador Grew knows that 
were Japan to seize the Dutch East 
Indies, she would still have to se!! 
much of their rubber and tin to the 
United States and thus would have 
to cooperate with American buyers 
Also, the Ambassador has observed 
Japanese unrest over the slow China 
campaign and thus he probably dis- 
counts Japanese threats of a great 
naval war with the United States as 
just so much Nipponese bargaining 


If a showdown comes in the Far 
East, American economic and naval 
| power will be the deciding factors, 
not the small number of troops sta- 
tioned in China. Besides the 530 
Marines in North China, there are 
1,000 in Shanghai, all stationed 
there as an outgrowth of protocols 
with China signed after the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1901. Silk stockings 
worn by American women may prove 
more persuasive with Japanese offi- 
cials than the rifles of United States 
Marines. 
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[Continued from Page 7.1 
Mr. Lewis has preposed the “Ameri- 


| can Congress of Labor.” 


As a leader, Mr. Lewis suggests 


| either A. F. Whitney, president of the 


Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, 
or David B. Robertson, president of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 
Neither are now connected with 
cither AFL or CIO. 


“A Plan From Moscow”: 


Declare AFL Leaders 


When this plan was first proposed 


last spring AFL President Green an- | 


nounced that his organization would 
never surrrender itself to a new or- 
ganization. Other AFL leaders con- 
tended that the plan originated in 
Moscow and is a Communist version 
of the “one big union for all,” like 
the International Workers of the 
World movement of 20 years ago. 

Mr. Lewis retorts that this is no 
more “one big union” than the AFL, 
for like the AFL it would be a feder- 
ation composed of more than 100 au- 
tonomous unions. 

An _ obstacle, 
than these, to the acceptance of the 


be unloaded as cheaply on the Pa- 
cific. 

Aside from obvious military ad- 
vantages from stronger steel plate, 
army engineers are interested in the 


Ruzicka process as a means of de- | 


centralizing the steel industry, a de- 
fense measure long advocated at the 
War Department. 

The attitude of steel men toward 
such decentralization is not one of 
enthusiasm. For profitable opera- 
tion, a West Coast steel industry 
would have to enlarge greatly its do- 


mestic consumption, find a new ex- | 


port market, or ship its products 
East to compete in established mar- 
kets. 

Nevertheless, power authorities re- 
port the receipt of “active inquiries” 
from metal manufacturers on the 
West Coast on the amount of elec- 
tric power to be available within the 
next four years in the Puget Sound 
area, 


more fundamental | 


Seeking Peace For Labor + 


+ Lewis program is the unwillingness 


of AFL leaders to abandon machinery 
by which the jurisdictions of 
unions are defined. They see in the 
Lewis proposal only a transfer of the 
present conflict between two na- 
tional federations to a conflict car- 
ried on by two factions within the 
same organization. As Mr. Lewis 
| proposes the transfer, they fear that 
he feels sure that his faction could 
command a majority and thereby 
| control a new organization. 
To the CIO, jurisdictional disputes 
between unions has been no serious 
problem. 


Carpenters’ Brotherhood 
Adamant Against ClO 


| Another obstacle is the implaca ble 
| opposition of the United Brother 


| hood of Carpenters to any proposal 
for reuniting AFL and CIO. Presi- 
dent of the carpenters, William 
Hutcheson, has threatened to with- 
draw from the AFL if the CIO is ree 
| admitted. In October, the AFL we 
vated Mr. Hutcheson to its first iin 
presidency. Mr. Hutcheson wer 
labor adviser to the Republican Na- 
tional Committee during the 1936 
presidential] campaigns. 

The carpenters’ union claims 
exclusive right to unionize workmen 
in all woodworking industries In 
this they are being rivaled by 
least two CIO unions, namely, = 
International Woodworkers ol 
America and the United Furniture 
Workers. 

Within the AFL, however, a strong 
bloc is actively seeking reconcilia- 
tion with the CIO. Leader of ear 
bloc is Daniel Tobin, President © 
the AFL’s largest unién, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters: 


the 


at 


Mr. Tobin was labor adviser to th® 
Democratic National Committee 17 
the 1936 presidential campaign. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s luncheon with Mr. 
' Lewis is part of his determined hel 
fort to reunite AFL and CIO. The 
President's weapon in this effort is 
ete 


the spectre of strict government 
ulation of unions for which pud! 
| demand is growing. 
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Congress Adjournment 
May I proffer my views as to 
x no Congress should have re- 
n session on domestic problems 
s of both Houses of Congress 


Me pers 






annual salaries. Their major 
; ' yn is to enact laws necessary for 
' general welfare of our country. 
7 fore, as employes, it is their duty 
ua main in session as long as they have 
BO to do 
ss domestic conditions now exist, are 
a5 anv laws that should be enacted, 
amended or repealed? If so, then un- 
do they should remain in session, 
- d e versa. 


Considering the European and Asiatic 
wars alone, I doubt the necessity of 
vemaining in session. But, on domestic 
»ms we are confronted with several 


r 
matters that need Congressional atten- 
For example. (1) Tax revision; 
” employment; (3) farm and rail- 


elief; (4) un-American activities 
yur borders; (5) capital and labor 
! tion, especially as regards the 
Labor Relations Act; (6) correction by 
endment or repeal the present Neu- 
trality Act, provided it fails to work as 
expected; and (7) on face it looks as 
hough Congress in session may have a 
marked moral effect on the belligerents 
namely, a lessening of civilian 


at war 
brutality 

And, too, in matters of extreme neces- 
sities, at least, our federal legislators 


should have the legal right to petition 
the President to call a special session of 
Should he refuse the prayer of 


Congress. 
the petition, then a majority of that 
body either directly or through the 


President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House ought to have that right. 


E. H. YOST. 
New Martinsville, W. Va. 
x* * * 
Defining Neutrality 
Sir:—The Act of 1794 suggested by 


Washington, drawn by Hamilton, and 
passed in the Senate by the casting vote 
of Vice President Adams, is the first 
Neutrality Act and forms the foundation 
for the neutrality Acts of the law of na- 
tions. (46 Corpus Juris, P. 2) The word 
neutrality” is as well defined as the word 
“cat 
ANDREW N. HILDEBRAND. 
South Bend, Ind. 
x* * * 


Doubts War Possible? 

Sir:—Why this hysterical propaganda 
about our military, aerial and naval prep- 
aration? Whom are we preparing to 
make war against? 

What nation would make war on us? 

JOHN E. OSTROM. 
Port Orchard, Wash. 
x* * * 
Anti-trust Laws Outmoded 

Sir:—Are present anti-trust laws out- 
moded? They have been outmoded ever 
fine of twenty-nine million 
assessed against the Standard 
was reversed in Federal courts 
many Pars ago... 

Five ax factories established the first 
trust that enables them to 
sell axes now at $12 a dozen that once 
sold for $4.50. Today these axes, under 
fair competitive prices of labor and pro- 
duction, should sell for $3. I once sold 
my fermer friends a thousand matches 


since 
dollars 


Oil Co 


the 


successful 


lor five vents and mad 30 
When the match trust S 
30° for the same muney and 
made 20% 


I gave 


It is the lack of competition of trusts 


ana union labor that causes industrial 
products to be so high that farmers 
can buy so little that few workers are 
needed .o produce all they can pay for, 
and millions in cities have ao jobs and 
ean buy less than my farmer friends. 


J. C. RAINEY 
Cottage Grvive, Tenn 
~*~ * * 


Fatal Course of Events 


Sir:—If we sell munitions to the “de- 
mocracies,” and they exhaust their credit 
a la the last war, then, in order to con- 
tinue our prosperity, and not to let our 
friends down, etc., we will go ahead and 
loan them money, a la the last war. 
Then, if necessary, we will jump in our- 
selves to save our loans (to be later re- 
pudiated). 


Lincoln, Nebr ARNOLD RANDALL. 


. - = 
Doubts Administration 
Sir:—We are still in the throes of a 





financial or economic depression and the 
Roosevelt program will never 
us. What the country needs more than 
anything else just now is to get rid of 
Roosevelt. It isn't the Democratic 


extricate 


party, it’s Roosevelt. Practically every- 
one except those directly benefited by 
the Administration has lost  confi- 


dence in his ability to lead us 
Los Angeles, Calif O. F. LEONARD 
ee fF <= 


A New Townsend Plan 

Sir:—I read in The United States News, 
under heading “Tomorrow” “Voting 
trend in scattered elections continues to 
be conservative; will further dampen 
the urge for vast old-age pensions.” 

I presume the had in 
the $30-a-week plan in California, 
the plan in Ohio. 

If so; I wish to call attention to the 
fact that Dr. Townsend and his followers 
had as much, if not more, to do with 
the defeat of those two propositions than 
any other group. 

The Townsend organization will be on 
hand Jan. 3, with an entirely new bill, 
and we believe we can obtain a two- 
thirds vote. The defeat of the two State 
measures is all in our favor, the inade- 
quacy of the Social Security is also 
turning thousands to the Townsend or- 
ganization. 
Pinellas, Ark. 


mind 
and 


writer 


T. J. DoHAAS 
¢ f= @ 


“Let Us Get Our Bearings” 

Sir:—The article by Dr. Shoemaker, 
“Let Us Get Our Bearings,” [Oct. 2, 
1939}, has the power of a great search- 
light sweeping wide horizons and lighting 
near and familiar objects with a new 
radiance. It cannot but have a definite 
action on the thinking of this country, 
a positive constructive effect. 

The editorial, “After the Embango, 
What?” is a call to us all to think 
through some of the aspects of the scene 
around us. I have found in my daily 
living that if I gather in all the in- 
formation I can and then hold various 
courses of possible action up to the 
scrutiny of the In-dwelling Spirit, I get 
the whole picture on to a higher level 

I believe that The United States News 
into that habit 


can get the country 





step up our values, enlarge our sense of | 


responsibility, inspire us to the true 
vision as Americans. 
MRS. HENRY RAWLE. 


Northeast Harbor, Me. 
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You use less gas ||| 


per mile with this superlative new 
Goodyear Double Eagle Airwheel — it 
rolls with such ball bearing smoothness. 
It gives you more mileage, more com- 
fort, more of everything because it is 
built with supertough Rayotwist cord 
Spun from continuous rayon filaments! 
Years ahead in every way, it is the finest 

tire money can buy! 


Double Eagle, Airwheel. Ray 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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—Harris & Ewing 
ROBERT H. HINCKLEY 
Safety year is 365 days 





Traffic in Air: 
A High Point 
In Safety 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT had a 

good reason for cocking an admir- 
ing eye a fortnight ago at the safety 
record of 
lines. No flying passenger himself, 
the President could well use the word 
“extraordinary,” realizing that years 
of hedge-hopping and cross-country 
flying to lectures and families has 


the nation’s air transport 


made Mrs. Roosevelt No. 1 booster 
for air travel. 

And so with millions of other 
Americans who know that 500,000,- 


000 passenger-miles have been flown 
by the 17 scheduled airlines operat- 
ing within the United States since 
they last had an accident involving 
the death or serious injury of any 
person. 

More dramatically, that is the 
volume of passenger traffic equiv- 
alent to transporting the entire 


The United States News 








People of the Week 


Admiral E. S. Land 


Chief of the Maritime 
Commission, Who Has Many 
a Hard Nut to Crack 


tT; Panama registry “incident, 
the first whirlpool in the wake 
of the new Neutrality Act, has tossed 
the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, and its slight, wiry chairman, 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, U. S 
N., retired, on the front pages of the 
nation’s newspapers. 

The question 
whether or not 
the transfer of 
United States} 
ships to foreign 
flags has any 
bearing on the 
neutrality law, a 
question which 
during the last 
two weeks has 
been bandied 
from the Mari- 
time Commis- 
sion to the State Department to the 
White House to the Maritime Com- 
is not the only problem fac- 
the result of 





Admira! E. S. Land 


nusion 
ing Admiral Land as 
the new legislation 
For example, the Maritime Com- 
mission, which was created in 1936 
to develop the merchant marine for 
purposes of national defense and ex- 
pansion of foreign and domestic 
commerce, finds itself up against the 


Nation's 
Boston 


Capital 
and 


population of the 
from Washington to 
back again. 

Back of the fact that one-and-a- 
quarter million passengers have 
been carried accident-free in the last 
seven and one-half months are sev- 
eral salient factors. 

Chief is the transport industry’s 
overseer, the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority, whose business it is to see 
that airplanes meet requirements in 
all matters affecting safety. These 


{Continued on Page 11.1 
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ig stone-wall facts, 
which contradict the Commission's 
raison d'etre and help uproot its ac- 
complishments 

As finally passed by Congress, the 
Neutrality Act has meant the with- 
from the regular foreign 
service of 92 United States vessels 
of 607,000 tons; the abandonment of 
eight foreign trade routes on which 
the Government has invested $195,- 
061,000; a loss to the American mer- 
chant marine of revenue 
amounting to $52,500,000 annually; 
and disemployment of 6,000 seamen 


World War Days 


followin 


drawal 


gross 


From the day in 1900 when he 
scored the winning touchdown 
against the Army, Emory Scott 
Land has been overcoming obsta- 
cles, for the Navy—as an assistant 


naval constructor after his 
graduation from Annapolis in 1902; 
as assistant chief of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics; as chief of the Bureau 
of Construction and Repair: and 
idirectly, as chairman of the Mari- 
Commission, a position he has 
held since early 1938, when he suc- 
ceeded Joseph P. Kennedy. 


soon 


time 


During the World War, the fu- 
ture admiral served as a member 
of the staff of Admiral Sims, and 


was awarded the Navy Cross for dis- 
tinguished service in the designing 
and construction of submarines and 
“for work in the war zone.” (A few 
later he received the British 
Empire's Spanish War campaign 
badge.) 

In 1919, as Captain Land, he served 
with the Allied Naval Armistice 
Commission, and a year later was an 
assistant naval attache at the Amer- 
ican Embassy at the Court of St. 
James 


Skilled in Aviation 
Admiral Land has been more than 
& naval constructor, however. As a 
civil air pilot (he qualified for his 
license in 1926 at the age of 47) and 
as a naval aviation observer, he has 
many accomplishments to his credit 


years 


facts 4 in the field of aeronautics. In 


1928, 
on leave of absence from the Navy 
he became vice president and treas- 
urer of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for Promotion of Aeronautics 

Chairman Land was born in Canon 
City, Colo., in 1879, and was edu- 
cated at the University of Wyoming 
and at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology as well as at the Naval 
Academy. 


Stephen T. Early 
Latter-day “White House Spokes- 
man,” his Allegiance Dates From 
Long Before Chicago 


LMOST simultaneously, a few 
f days ago, comment sprang up 
in several quarters to this effect: 


One of the most important voices of 
the Government has come to be that 


of White House Secretary Stephen 
T. Early, the mouthpiece of the 
President in important matters of 
policy which either are of such a 
nature that the President would 
rather not speak in his own name 


or cannot wait for his regular press 
conferences on Tuesdays and Fridays. 
In past weeks, 


Mr Early’s 
White House 
“voice” has be- 


come louder and 
firmer, From his 





¥ small, thin- 
lipped mouth 
have come 
strong words— 


for example, the 
recent dressing 
down he gave 
Russian Premier 
Molotoff, whom he accused of med- 
dling in the neutrality debate in 
Congress, and the rebuke he handed 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
whom he criticized for reopening 
third-term talk. 

Mr. Early knows what he is about. 
He has been one of the White House 
secreiwries from the day Mr. Roose- 





Stephen T. Early 
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velt took office. At first his chief 
duty was to be a sort of liaison offi- 
cer between the President and the 
press, but since the death of Louis 
Howe and the illness of Marvin Mc- 
Intyre he has become the President’s 
all-around, right-hand man—indeed, 
the most important person in the 
Executive Office next to “the Boss.” 

“Steve” Early was born into an 
old Confederate family, in Crozet, 
Va., 50 years ago. After receiving 
his education in Virginia private 
schools and Washington high 
schools, Mr. Early became a news- 
paperman in the capital, covering 
the Government departments along 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


From Old Virginia 

The same year in which Franklin 
Roosevelt was appointed Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, in the Wilson 
Administration, a news agency sent 
Mr. Early to keep an eye and ear 
on the Navy Department. It was 
then that the friendship linking him 
with Mr. Roosevelt began. It was 
then that the “old gang” of Roose- 
velt supporters, the forerunner of 
“The Friends of Yranklin Roose- 
velt,” took form. 

Immediately after the World 
War—during which Mr. Early served 
as captain with the artillery, win- 
ning the Silver Star citation “for 
meritorious service”’—he became ac- 
tively associated with Mr. Roosevelt 
as “a sort of advance man” in the 
latter's campaign for Vice Presi- 
dent in 1920. 

During the next dozen years—un- 
til his entrance into the White House 
with his ggreat and good friend— 
Mr. Early continued his publicity 
work by writing for newspapers, di- 
recting publicity for the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and 
serving as a Washington movie é@x- 
ecutive. 

“Steve” Early’s hair is now grow- 
ing white at the temples, his cheeks 
have become fuller, and his spirit is 
less marked by cavalier recklessness. 
Gone is that devil-may-care attitude 
which prompted him, when he was @ 
correspondent, to slip down the fire 
stairs of a San Francisco hotel, dis- 
cover that President Harding was 
dead, and ‘phone the news before 
the official announcement. Instead, 
there is a pipe-in-hand deliberate- 
ness. 








In 1621 a brave little band of Pilgrims gath- 


ered to give thanks for an abundant harvest 








AMERICA GIVES THANKS 


pie and all the trimmings of a holiday feast: 


after long suffering and privation. 


For over 200 years America has celebrated 


a day of Thanksgiving with feasting and family 


reunions. Today, as never before, America 


should give thanks. For with half the world 


seething in a misery of oppression and re- 


Under the “American way” this country 


No “black bread” ; ; ; no “thin soup” s ; ; 


straint, we in America still hold aloft the 


torch of human liberty. 


has produced a higher standard of living than 


is enjoyed in any other country in the world. 


no synthetic foods will grace our Thanks- 


giving board. Instead roast turkey, pumpkin 


As one of America’s great distillers, the 


Toe House or SEAGRAM 


SEAGRAM’S “V.0." CANADIAN, 
the most delicate of all whis- 
kies, is lighter and finer-tasting, 
we believe, than any Scotch, 
Rye or Bourbon of any age. 
Every drop 6 years old. Mixes 
superbly with soda. Delicious 
straight. “Canada’s Finest” 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 86.8 


Proof. A Seagram masterpiece. 





Seagram-Distillers € OTP. NW. YF. 











Whiskier SB 


mace 1557 


























House of Seagram takes this occasion to exe 
press its confidence in the “American way.” 
We wish you and yours a bountiful Thankse 
giving—celebrated in the traditional manner 
—with the finest of food and drink—but 
observed with the wisdom of moderation, 


SEAGRAM’S 7 CROWN. “America’s 
Finest” rich whiskey. A hearty, mel- 


SEAGRAM’S 5 


ately priced. 7214% grain 
spirits. 90 Proof. 


CROWN, “America’s 
Finest” mild whiskey. Delicate flavor 
—with a very light body. Delicious in 
highballs, straight or in cocktails. The 
perfect all-purpose whiskey. Moder- 
neutral 


low-flavored whiskey —yet pleasingly 
light-bodied. Specially recommended 
for mixed drinks. Try it in an old- 
fashioned, a Manhattan or a whiskey- 
sour. 60% grain neutral spirits. 90 Proof. 
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(Continued from Page 4) 


Admiral W. V. Pratt 


U. S. N., Retired; Commander-in- 
Chief, United States Fieet, 
1929-30; Chief of Naval 
Operations, 1930-33, 


answers: 

N YOUR letter to me you have put 

the following query — “Should 
Armistice Day be abolished, or the 
name changed to “Peace Day,” and 
further you state that President 
Roosevelt in his “Armistice Day” 
proclamation says, “With destruc- 
tive forces of war again unleashed, 
it is appropriate for the people of 
the United States to look forward 
even now to a time when a just and 
enduring peace shall be established 
among all the peoples of the earth.” 


5 


With this heartfelt desire of a lib- | 


eral Christian gentleman, my Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I am thoroughly 
in accord, but I venture to put for- 
ward this query. What is the signifi- 
cance of Armistice Day to those 
peoples who participated in the last 
war, and what is the foundation 


+ 


upon which an enduring peace can | 


be built, as enduring as erring 
human nature will permit it to be? 


Sole Basis of Real Peace 

May I say that I feel enduring 
peace is only possible when it is 
built on two simple but very firm 
foundation rocks, liberalism in gov- 
ernment and good will toward man. 
The one is the rock upon which 
good government must stand. The 
other is the rock upon which the in- 
dividual must build his character. 

What hope can there be for an 


‘| 


enduring peace, when force rules in- | 


stead of law, when class is urged to 
fight against class, when the God of 
War is exalted as greater than the 
King of Peace, when honesty is sub- 
ordinated to dishonesty under the 
specious plea that the ends justify 
the means, when, in the cause of a 
false nationalism, free man is not 
permitted to say his soul is his own. 
when selfishness, that prince of sins, 
rules rampant in the human being, 
and when the God of Material 
Things, chokes to death the God of 
love, faith, hope and charity? 


Signifieance of the Day 

Independence Day has its own 
peculiar significance. Memorial Day 
has its, and so have other days 
which we celebrate. Armistice Day 
Stands on its own pedestal. It 
should not be abolished. The soul 


of the Unknown Soldier is at peace, | 
but it is not the peace of this world; | 


it is the peace of the world beyond. 
Let him rest there, and bring him 
not back, in mockery, to struggle 
again with warring humanity. 

As the restless world surges on to 
its fate, like the tides of the ocean, 
now high now low, there is only one 
day in our calendar now to which 
the name Peace Day may properly 
apply; this day is Christmas. 


Rep. Chas. I. Paddie 


Democrat, Pennsylvania; Member, 
House Committee on Military 
Affairs; Lt. Col., Infantry, 

U. S. A., in World War, 


answers: 
HAT we will ever get rid of the 
crank, the crack-pot or the fa- 
natic is, of course, too much to be 
hoped for. We in America are over- 
organized. It seems to be the ambi- 
tion of a certain class of our citizens 
to convince their fellow citizens that 
things are really not what they 
really are. 

They wish to do away with the 
“Star Spangled Banner” as our na- 
tional anthem, because it is set to 
the tune of an old drinking song, 
and has reference in it to a war in 
which this nation engaged. Now 
they wish to change the name of 
“Armistice Day” because of its rela- 
tion to war. These people are very 
Similar to the old maid who was so 
modest that she made pantalettes 
for the legs of the table and the 
piano—and just about as sensible. 

World peace is, of course, a desir- 
able condition for the world, and one 
we should strive to attain. Such a 
Utopian state of affairs is not to be 
airived at by the necromancy of 
changing names, any more than was 
a State of temperance to be achieved 
by Prohibition. Rather the reverse, 
in fact, as was the case with Prohi- 
bition. Crack-pots only intensify the 
evils they attempt to eradicate. 

Armistice Day has a meaning to 
those who fought in the World War. 
Too much political, racial and 
crack-pot propaganda has been 
Spread already, attempting to im- 
Ppugn our reasons for entering the 
war and to belittle our conduct at 
that time. This nation was born of 
war. These wars were fought by 
brave, self-sacrificing, and patriotic 
men. Such ridiculous proposals as 
the above can only serve to emas- 
culate this nation aad can accom- 
plish nothing but harm. They are 
visions of weak minds and unworthy 
of consideration. 





| doubtful value 


days and adding one just to indicate 


| World 





| out Victory,” desired by President 
| Wilson. 
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SHOULD 








Underwood & Underwood 


ADMIRAL W. V. PRATT 





Clifford P. Smith 
Boston, Mass.; President, First 
Church of Christ, Scientist; 
Editor, Christian Science 


name to renew appreciation of the 
duty done during the World War 
and to strengthen public sentiment 
against aggressive wars. Either 
“Armistice Day” or “Peace Day” can 
serve both of these purposes, but 
the latter name is better adapted to | 
the latter purpose, and it is the mote | 
important. 


Periodicals, | 
answers: | 
N my individual view, November | 
eleventh deserves a 4 


Rear Admiral 
Frank T. Arms 


U. S. N., Retired, 
answers: 


HE important things commemo- 
rated upon the present holiday 
are the cessation of hostilities and 
the achievement of a “Peace With- 








The Versailles Treaty, which seems 
to connote “Victory Without Peace,” 
seemed certain to bring on, eventu- 
ally, another World War with even 
greater possibilities of slaughter than 
the first. One thing the Armistice 
and its resultant demands upon the 
enemy did not bring about is a last- 


ing peace. 


Irony of the Term 
The continued celebration of 
Armistice Day seems scmewhat iron- 
ical in view of the present world | 
conditions and until we have some- 
thing really worthy of a national 
holiday to celebrate, I think the an- 
nual celebration may well be aban- | 
doned. The substitution of “Peace | 
Day,” it seems to me, would be of 
with half the world 
at war and with the strong proba- 
bility that nations which are now 
neutral may be brought into the 

conflict before the war is over. 
We have now far too many holi- 


that we favor peace with all the 

is about as unnecessary as 
to have one called “Prosperity Day” 
because we desire prosperity for our- 
selves and all the world. 


“Peace Day” Meaning 

If we must have a “Peace Day” 
let it be to celebrate one of the wars 
by which we achieved peace, the 
Revolution, the Rebellion or even the 
Spanish American War. In each of 
the wars mentioned we received the 
surrender of the enemy and peace 
followed. In the World War there was 
only an Armistice which the diction- 
ayy defines as “a brief pause in war 
by agreement of the opposing forces, 
a truce,” and the pause has indeed 
been brief and not productive of any 
great good to any of the countries 
concerned, certainly not to ours. | 

What the United States gained in 
the last war I have yet to be shown. 
The experience gained in slaughter 
by our Army and Navy was, to be | 
sure, valuable in a certain sense, but 
the price we paid for it was far too | 
high in men and money. 

I am opposed to any holiday cele- 
brating anything which has to do 
with the World War; Memorial Day 
should serve to commemorate the 
heroes who gave their lives to end 
war and there seems to be no danger | 
that that day will be given up. 


Senator Bailey 


Democrat, North Carolina: 
Chairman, Senate Committee on 
Commerce, 


answers: 

THINK we should maintain the 

Armistice Day as it It has be- 
come the day of celebration of the 
end of the World War and of honor 
to our soldiers engaged in that war. 
Let it remain as it is. If there is to 
be a peace day, let us have another | 
day in the calendar. ! 


1S 


“PEACE 
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Maj. Gen. 
Robert Alexander 


U. S. A., Retired; Inspector 
General, Line of Communications, 


answers: 
OU ask my comment on the pro- 
posal to eliminate the celebra- 


tion of Armistice Day, substituting 


therefor a “Peace Day”. 


It is difficult for one to express | 


one’s self on this proposition in 


temperate language. 


tives—a most violent assumption— 
they nevertheless thereby display a 
lamentable ignorance of the facts in 
the case, both past and present. 

It is a demonstrable fact that 
every foot of our part of the North 
American Continent with the excep- 
tion of Alaska is ours as the result 


either of successful war or the 
threat of war. Our settlement of 
our territorial holdings here was 


carried to a successful conclusion by 
the courage and self-sacrifice of 
those pioneers, both male and fe- 
male, who, whether in organized 
battle or in the individual defense 
of an isolated dwelling, pushed far 
into the wilderness, made good their 
and our consequent tenure by suc- 
cessful combat. 


Evil of Forgetfulness 
To condemn those, our predeces- 
sors, to oblivion, as would be so evi- 
dently the result of the proposed 
change, would be to display the most 
contemptible ingratitude toward all 


Assuming that | 
the proponents of this change are 
actuated by the most laudable mo- | 


DAY” SUPPLANT 





and also on page 4. 





Various groups, visualizing the peace hopes expressed 
by President Roosevelt in his Armistice Day address, sug- 
gest that Congress substitute “Peace Day” for Armistice 
Day as a national hcliday dedicated to world peace. 
secure a consensus on this proposal The United States News 
addressed to army and navy leaders with war service, and 
to heads of peace organizations and others, this question: 

Should Armistice Day be abolished, or its name 
changed to “Peace Day”? 

Many answers to this question were printed in the issue 
of Noy. 13. Additional answers are presented on this page 


To 








understood by the people of 
generation, but in later years it will 
require explanation to those of later 
generations. 

Should, however, we change the 
name to “World War Memorial Day” 
we would have a name which really 
expresses the reasons for celebrating 
it as a national holiday and it would 
be in keeping with the reasons 
which caused May 30th to be set 
aside as a holiday in memory of 
those who fought and died in the 
“War Between the States”, 


Rep. William Lemke 


Nonpartisan, North Dakota; 
Union Party Presidential 
Candidate, 1936, 








those who, by their determination | 


and. sacrifices for the common weal, | 


have made and kept us a great and 
united nation, 

To advance such a proposition is 
also to display the most lamentable 
ignorance of not only our own his- 
tory but the history of the entire 
world as well; a history written in 
the boldest type on every page of 
the record. In that history the con- 
flict which came to an end on No- 
vember 11, 1918, is only a compo- 
nent incident. 


Peacetime Ideal 

We all want peace as an ideal to be 
attained if that attainment should 
prove possible, but we all know, if 
we have any acquaintance with the 
facts of past or current history, that 
that peace is not to be secured by 
any such supine attitude as is un- 
mistakably advocated by this prop- 
osition. 

If any such attitude were the road 
to peace and security we would be in 
no need of police or houses of cor- 
rection. Unfortunately, humanity 


| has not as yet reached any such! 


state of perfection, nor is there any 


| evidence that it has progressed very 


far along that road. 


Rear Admiral 
P. W. Foote 





U. S. N., Retired; Former Aide to | 


Secretary of Navy, 


answers: 
HE thought which inspired the 
designation of November 11 as 


| “Armistice Day”, and caused it to 


be designated as a legal holiday, was 
probably that of paying tribute to 


| the services of the people and the | 


soldiers and sailors of the United 


| States who fought in the World War | 


and helped to bring that war to a 
close. 
From this point of view, it is a 


“Memorial Day” and the public ex- | 


ercises which are held at the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, 
other places, are more of that na- 


ture than they are in memory of the | 


defeat of the enemy during the 
World War. 

If we did not already have a “Me- 
morial Day” as a national holiday, 
it would seem to be fitting to call 
November 11 “Memorial Day”. 


Impractical Ideal 
While it would be in keeping with 
a fine ideal to designate that day 
as “Peace Day”, yet that thought 


| does not appear to be in keeping 


with the real reasons which caused 


| America to enter the World War in 


1917—this regardless of the fact 


that we tried to believe that we were 


fighting a “war to end war”. That 
thought, however, was an aftermath 
and was not the reason why we sent 
our Army to Europe. 


The designation of “Peace Day” | 
| appeals to our ideals and wishes for 


world peace, but from a practical 
point of view it is doubtful if it 
would have much effect on the na- 
tions of the world who have a “will 
to war” and the people of America 


are so willing to keep the peace that | 


a national holiday of this nature is 
not of much effect. 


As a Memorial Day? 
Looking forward to the years to 
come it would seem more fitting to 
choose a name for the holiday on 
November 11 which would in itself 
be explanatory of the reason for its 
celebration. “Armistice Day” is fully 


and at 


answers: 
O, Armistice Day should not be 
abolished, nor should its name 
be changed to Peace Day. It should 
forever be a reminder to us that the 
world rejoiced when the mad 1914 
world conflict in Europe came to an 
end. 
It should forever remind us that we 


it cost us 126,000 American young- 
sters—soldiers—who died upon the 
field of battle; 234,300 who were 
wounded and many of whom died 
later as a result of their injuries. 

It should remind us that today 








—Wide World 
| REP. WILLIAM LEMKE 


| there are 64,254 of the former flower 
| of our youth totally disabled, in vet- 





this + rade? 


Obviously not in admission 
that the World War’s hope for 
“making the world safe for democ- 
racy” had been betrayed at Ver- 
sailles. Or, surely, not in admission 
that the World War's result did not 
increase Civilization’s measure of 
peace. 
for something to be puffed up about. 


Has Observance Changed? 
I, for one, cannot see what “all 
the shooting” is about, when the 


| Armistice Day parades are usually 


‘ : ‘ course of this new European war— 
were tricked into that war and that , P 





held in thousands of our cities from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Has the 
day degenerated into a reunion dur- | 
ing which captains and sergeants 
retail the stories of their military 
and social escapades in Paris or in 
some less important town of France? 

If the World War veterans dislike 
abandoning the annual custom of 
parading on Armistice Day for the | 
next forty years—until taps will 
have been sounded for the last vet- 
eran—then let them agree to march 
through our cities, with a black band 
on every marcher’s arm. Let them 
agree to wear that black band at 
least for each Armistice Day in the 


just to drive home to this genera- 
tion that an American expedition- 
ary force to Europe for this war to 
“crush something” but “build noth- | 
ing”, would be just as futile as our | 
American Expeditionary Force in 
1917. 





S. O. Levinson 


Chicago; Writer on Outlawry of 
War; Established W. E. Borah 
Outlawry of War Foundation, 
University of Idaho, 





answers: 
HERE can be but one answer and | 
the same answer to this double 
question, namely, No. There is a 
right way, however, it seems to me, 
of getting at this thing. To attempt 
to abolish Armistice Day or to 
change it would be bitterly opposed 
by the English, French and Belgian 


| soldiers and by the whole body of 


| erans’ hospitals and in their homes. | 


It should remind us that 1,000,000 
| more veterans have been admitted 
| to hospitals, suffering pain and 
agony as the result of that Euro- 
pean insanity. 


over $45,000,000,000 up to the pres- 
ent time and the end is not yet, and 
that, in addition, we loaned to the 
Allies $14,200,000,000 which they 
| have been too dishonorable to pay. 

Let it remind us that we must 
mot again permit ourselves to be 
tricked via the false propaganda of 


theatre, radio or the press, nor yet | 


by foreign agents perambulating in 
the form of Ambassadors, attempt- 


ing to make this nation again the | 


stamping ground for their false- 
hoods. 

Let it stand forever. “America for 
Americans,” and “Europe for Euro- 
| peans.” 

Let Armistice Day ring through- 

| out the ages as a reminder of the 
rejoicing after that mad spree, “He 
kept us out ot war.” 


J. Max Weiss 


New York City; Director of 
Research, World Peaceways, Inc., 


answers: 


HERE is one great danger in the 

proposal to change Armistice 
Day to Peace Day. The opinion may 
gain ground that the event of No- 
| vember 11th, 1918, laid the founda- 
| tions for peace. It would undermine 
the conclusion of these twenty years 
since Versailles that the Allies were 
skillful at planning the strategy of 
international war but not at plan- 
| ning the strategy of international 
peace. 

Certainly a misleading impression 
is conveyed by our World War vet- 
erans and the units of our armed 
forces as they parade each year on 
November 11th, 





| of the peoples of the poorer nations. 


| belated moral reparation. 


| cate Hitler, 


Why do they pa- | 


; my mind that would be more logical 
It should remind us that we spent | 


legionnaires in this country. They 
regard Armistice Day as their day, 
as representing the ideals for which 
they offered up their lives and hence 
the effort would be not only unjust, 
it would be impossible of accom- 
plishment, in my humble opinion. 
Let us take an analogy: Suppose 
someone in this country suggested 
the abolition of Decoration Day. To 


than to abolish Armistice Day be- 
cause the North and South have 
been long re-welded together and 
have greater harmony of comrad- 
ship and government than ever in 
our history. And yet such a pro- 
posal would fall short of the nearest 
earshot. All these things seem to 
me to be born of extreme emotion 
and in a desperate desire to do 
everything conceivable to condemn 
war as it stands in history and fable. 


Billions for Welfare 


War will be abolished not by in- 
direction but because it is the 
greatest evil in civilization and the 
greatest menace to it. When genu- 
ine statesmen rule the nations they 
will transfer the sacrifice of de- 
structive war to the constructive 
ends of durable peace. They will 
stop wasting ten billion dollars a 
year in peace-time arms construc- 
tion and contribute instead one bil- | 
lion dollars a year for the welfare | 


Thus they will change force to food 
and loathing to clothing. 

I can see how Mr. Hitler would 
enjoy the abolition of Armistice Day. 
He would consider it an apology for 
having defeated his country ane a 
If that 
is to be the purpose, namely to pla- 
it should be plainly | 


Stated. 


Honor Kellogg Pact? 


I have heretofore informally pro- 
posed a World Peace Day, namely 
August 27th. I have intended when 
the available day makes its advent, 
to call on the Norwegian Minister 
and have him take it up with his 
government because Oslo, with its | 


A parade is a gala occasion— | 


; riod 


ARMISTICE DAY? 





—Harris & Ewing 
STEPHEN CHADWICK 








Storthing and Nobel Peace Prize, 
| would be the logical and proper place 
| to propose such a World Peace Day. 
It would annually celebrate among 
the nations the agreement signed 
| on August 27, 1928, by the nations 
| stating in direct terms that never 

again would force be used in the 

settlement of their disputes or con- 

troversies. No signatory has ever at- 

tempted to withdraw from 
| Treaty., The fact that August 27th 
| is in the middle of summer does not 
militate against it because hundreds 
| of thousands of Americans normally 
| are in Europe at that time and Eu- 
| rope is the place to establish peace 

and to celebrate and honor a genu- 


| ine World Peace Day. The Western 
| Hemisphere will gladly follow suit in 


any way required, 


Maj. Gen. 


George B. Duncan 
U. S. A., Retired; Commander 
77th, 82nd Divisions in World 
War; Commander, 7th Corps 
Area, Omaha, 1922-25, 


answers: 

O man who in the World War 
| was responsible for the lives of 
men, and is a living witness to the 
courage and tenacity of our soldiers | 
in the field of battle, would welcome | 
any change from “Armistice Day.” 

It was “Armistice” in the hearts 
and minds of two million of us in 
France, and in the delirious rejoic- 
ing with which the news was wel- 
comed here at home. 

Any group of people who would 
make us forget and substitute “Peace | 
Day” as an influence upon the minds 
and thoughts of our people, or of | 
other countries, ignore our sacrifices 
for peace and are chasing phantoms. 

We fought to make the world safe 
for democracy, and we made it safe. 
All nations looked to us for leader- 
ship to point the way to lasting and | 
enduring peace, but the hope of ful- | 
fillment was blasted through poli- 
tical manipulations and jealousies. 
We abandoned the world to its fate 
and, from a mantle of self-righteous- 
ness, said in effect, “You stew in the 
mire of your own wretched reactions 
from the War.” 

We sacrificed our growing Navy 
and tried the example of terribly 
reduced armaments. In every way 
we gave way to the views of so- 
called peace organizations. If they 
demand a Peace Day for celebra- 
tions, I suggest the day of the sign- 
ing of the Versailles treaty. 

No, I say No substitution in the 
use of the word “Armistice Day”. 








Quincy Wright 


Chicago, Professor of International | 
Law, University of Chicago, 


answers: 


THINK the word Armistice Day | 

is sOmewhat objectionable be- 
cause of its invidious connotation 
favorable to the states associated 
with the United States during the | 
World War and unfavorable to those | 
who were enemies at that time. 

The alignments of world politics 
are notably fluctuating and I do not 
think we should have an interest in 
indefinitely perpetuating this par- 
ticular alignment. The problem, of 
course, becomes acute during a pe- 
like the present, when the 
United States is legally neutral. 

The intention of Armistice Day, 
however, was, as I understand it, not 
to perpetuate this invidious distinc- 
tion among states, but to recall | 
American sacrifices and ideals in 
the World War. Would not some 
such title as World War Memorial 
Day be preferable? The objective is 
similar to that of Civil War Memo- 
rial Day on May 30. 


Armistice, Not ‘‘Peace”’ 
The name Peace Day does not 
seem to me appropriate because this 
armistice was no more an establish- 
ment of peace than the armistices 


this | 


a 


’ Stephen F. Chadwick 








l 
| Seattle, Wash.; Past Nationa! 
Commander, The American . 
Legion, 
| beg . 
d 
| answers: 
y answer to your question: “Shov!4 L 
Armistice Day Be Abolished N 
Name Changed to Peace Day”; ” 
certainly Armistice Day should 
| be abolished. 
| As Armistice Day it has n 
| established by Act of Congre: a 
national holiday, to be dedicate ) 
the consideration of world peace ) be 
it is not only Armistice Day, a 
| lenge to the memories asso tr 
a! 


with America’s participation in . 
| World War of 1917-18, but it is a 5a 
| devoted to a consideration of : 


world’s peace. Cc 
|} No other holiday should be of de 
| greater significance to the futu: th 
| our nation if the full import of gr 
day is appreciated. It serves n th 
| Purposes. th 
| pu 
| What the Day Denotes di 
| First: It brings to memory e 
| latent strength of America Pr 
| when finally provoked can expre pr 
! 


itself in armed conflict that will not re 


| contemplate defeat. bre 
| Second: It serves as the most th 
pressive reminder possible of the wa 
| tility of America’s endeavoring mé 
change the mind and will.of ot Se 
nations by force of arms. ] 





| Third: It affords the historic pic- no’ 
ture with facts and figures and w spi 
| ultimate results that confirms Ne 
vision of the founders of this repub- cif 
lic to so conduct ourselves that we Ma 
| do not become involved in other peo- she 
| ples’ strife. Sta 
An Object Lesson ’ 
am 
Fourth: It affords the most - Am 
pressive opportunity of impressing sib! 
|} upon the generations which have wil! 
| come to citizenship or been b ves, 
| since the World War the fact Am 
| America can best serve the peace of hr 
| the world by affording to the other hit 
| nations the example of what can be shij 
done by a democracy operating as 4 Eur 
government under law, with peace Pa 
and order, and meeting its problems 
by processes of human reason rather 
than by resort to the law of 
jungle. 
Nothing should be suffered to 
done which tends to dim the signifi- 
cance of this national holiday. It 
should have its place undisturbed 
by the adjustment of other national 
holidays, for certainly no day can be 
of greater importance to the future ons 
peace of our land. 
Otis N. Brown _ 
Greensboro, N. C.; Commander- 
in-Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, 
answers: 
(Owing to errors in telegraphic 
transmission, the reply of M? 
Brown as published in the issu? 
of Nov. 13 was inaccurate. The 
correct message is printed here 
with.) 
PEAKING for America’s overse<5 
veterans as Commander-: tAy 
Chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
United States, I heartily disas fore | 
with the suggestion that Armisticé faw s 
Day be abolished or its 1 e ished 
changed to “Peace Day.” The 7” , ery ar 
is as ghoulish as a proposal to Gd} ‘ 
mite the tomb of the Unknown © Must 
dier in Arlington Cemetery anc ‘? the fir 
destroy the graves of every Ame would 
| can soldier buried in cur cemete scrap, 
in France. 
| Subsequent events in world ‘Ie 
tory since November 11, 1918, hia 
never erase the glory of those rge | 
| gave their lives in the World W allan. 
| sincere in the belief they were s¢! coppe: 
ing the cause of Christianity | year w 
Democracy. These principles wl! < ’ 
| ways be the target of greed, oppres- inch w 
sion and those forces that believe Over 2 
might makes right. Wind e 
Let us cling to Armistice Day . And ¢ 
its present form with even great 
tenacity as an inspiration for ev! could 
generation until the end of tin Earth ¢ 
We must perpetuate the significanc® 7 
of Armistice Day as a reminder our "We, 
World War dead gave their lives each gi 
defense of principles that must 4'- toad tr. 
ways be preserved if civilization ' mn 
to survive. Eternal sacrifice is ‘he uple. 
price mankind must always be sail *We 
pared to pay for the preservation © rm 
human liberty. Sen, 
eecatereatersieerieniat meer area hu 
priated by, and is much more app Mercury 
cable to, August 27, the date 0: sig- find the 
nature of the Kellogg-Briand Peac* f 
Pact. This instrument has b¢ Or bear 
ratified by nearly all of the states Would y 
of the world and does proclaim pea ; the wo, 
| in a way which is unique in _ 20,000, 
| history. It is true that Pact 
been grossly violated in recent yea!s Year. W 
but that does not affect its valid use then 
It continues a binding obligation an¢ fine wire 
the doctrine of non-recogniviol . 
fruits of aggression continues © °° a 


terminating many other’ wars. 
Furthermore, the word Peace Day 
has, I believe, already been appro- | 


applied by this and other coul 
on the basis of that Pact. 
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IDLE SHIPS: PLIGHT OF OWNERS AND SAILORS 
"BEACHED” UNDER THE NEW NEUTRALITY LAW 


Mlecmsqnaa * 


\OMEHOW the 54 American ves- 
a sels, displaced from Atlantic runs 
by the ‘Neutrality Act, refuse to stay 


isplaced. 


Lines liners, stricken from normal 
New York-to-Europe routes, at first 





——— 


Ships that won’t stay put. 
Keeping U. S. vessels out of 
combat areas. 











tried shifting their vessels to Pan- 
amanian registry maintain the 
same shipping service. 

This move ran into a storm of 
Congressional objections, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who first approved 
the transfer idea, last week shifted 
ground to say that the more he 
thought about it, the more it seemed 
that this Government should not 
put Panama in a neutrality position 
different from ours. 

This was the chief reason the 
President advanced for amending his 
previous endorsement of the ship 
transfer. His change of mind 
brought his opinion into line with 
that of Secretary of State Hull and 
was viewed as a signal Cabinet- 
meeting victory for the soft-spoken 
Secretary. 

Both the President and Mr. Hull 
now are committed to enforcing the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
Neutrality Act, which does not spe- 
cifically ban ship transfers, so the 
Maritime Commission is expected 
shortly to turn down the United 
States Lines’ transfer request. 


“owners of eight United States | 


' aiede & Ewing 
BELGIAN AMBASSADOR AND IRISH MINISTER 
From the President little more than sympathy 





—Underwood & Underwood 





| sympathy for 


| which is a possibility, 





feel the economic effects of this fea- 4 bilities last week with Acting Secre- | 


ture of the Neutrality Act. 
Hoping that Belgium could buy 


some oé the displaced vessels, Belgian | 


Ambassador Count Robert van der 
Straten- Ponthos explores the possi- 


+ 


{Continued From Page 5.] 
State conventions will be the test- 
ing ground. At present, it 
believed that serious efforts will be 
made to stampede such States as 
Indiana and Tennessee, where Fed- 
eral Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt and Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull, respectively, are “favorite 


| sons.” 


Now that transfer of ships to Pan- | 


ama and, by inference, to any other 
American republic, appears impos- 
sible, ship-owners wonder whether it 
will be permissible to transfer their 
vessels to the registry of some non- 
American neutral. 

Ireland and Belgium are both hard 
hit by withdrawal of American cargo 
ships from their ports and other 


European neutrals are beginning to | 


After five weeks of shop-talk in 
Washington and New York, former 
Senator William Gibbs McAdoo re- 


' 


+ 


is not | 


turned to his Pacific Coast baili- | 


wick with the open conviction that 
“The people will force the Demo- 
cratic National Convention to nom- 
inate him (President Roosevelt) in 
1940. I unhesitatingly say that if 
the Democratic party nominates 
him, of course, he will accept.” 





Business 
begins with BUYING 

















* A manufacturer must buy be- 
fore he can sell. He must buy the 
raw stuff that goes to make the fin- 
ished product; he must buy machin- 
ery and the plants to house it, and 
must hire the men without whom 
the finest equipment in the world 
would be just so much worthless 
Scrap, 


* In our particular case, being a 
large manufacturer, we are first of 
all an enormous buyer. If all of the 
Copper wire we buy ina single good 
year were converted into sixteenth- 
inch wire, the strand would stretch 
ver 209,000 miles—enough to 
wind eight times around the Earth. 
And the insulating yarn we buy 
Could be looped 36 times from 
Farth to Moon. 


* We use enough steel and iron 
tach good year to build two rail- 
toad tracks 2,290 miles long—or 2 
Couple of Oakland Bay Bridges. 


* We buy a lot of gas, oil, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen and oxygen; we 
‘re a huge consumer of gold, silver, 
mercury and tungsten. You won't 
find the kind of sapphires we use 
for bearingsina jewelry store—nor 
Would you find a jewelry store in 
the world that could supply the 
20,000,000 jewels we need each 
Year. We even buy diamonds and 
use them as dies for drawing very 
fine wire. Though most of our pur- 


— 


—— whan 


chases run into tremendous quan- 
tities, one of them, last year, amount- 
ed to just one ten-thousandths of a 
gram. That was radium, and it cost 
$300. 


* Every one of the forty-eight 
states and Alaska are important sup- 
pliers of ours. Twenty foreign coun- 
tries contribute materials not pro- 
duced in America. Almost literally, 
every industry and every farm pro- 
duces something that we use. 


* “What in the world can a farm 
grow for Westinghouse?”, you ask. 
Just to name a few things —oat hulls, 
molasses, grain and sugar cane for 
alcohol, dextrine from corn, flour 
and straw for making foundry cores, 
lard, sugar, lumber and tapioca; 
also leather, wool, cotton and meat 
products. It all adds up to this. Each 
year we buy morethan $100,000,000 
worth of the products of industry 
and farmers. Some of our people 
have estimated that these purchases 
give work to about 36,000 persons 
annually. This is in addition to our 
own 43,000 employees who fabri- 
cate these materials into a vast num- 
ber of machines and appliances 
which increase the permanent 
wealth of America. 


* Who gets this wealth? Why, 
the industries and farmers who sold 
the materials to us, of course. It's 
really nothing but an elaborate 
process of swapping. We swap what 
we make for the materials needed to 
make our products. 


That’s why we cannot con- 
sider ourselves as a separate indus- 
try. Along with thousands of others, 
we are merely an essential cog in 
the tremendous process which has 
created American prosperity and 
the American way of living. 











tary of State Welles. He was refer- 
red to the Maritime Commission. 


Complaining of injury as a result 


of American 
Irish Minister Robert Brennan called 


shipping restrictions, | 


on Assistant Secretary of State A. A 
Berle, Jr., to protest that Ireland is 
neutral, its adjacent waters are safe 
and it needs the service of American 
ships. 

All President Roosevelt could com- 
ment was that he has nothing but 
areas like Ireland, 
Sweden, southern Norway, Belgium 
and Denmark that are deprived of 
American shipping under “combat 
zone” regulations. 


Whether transfer of ships to Bel- 


gium is ever permitted, which seems 
highly unlikely, and whether Ireland 
is exempted from the “combat area”, 
there still will 
remajn the problem of caring for the 
6,000 to 8,000 seamen who lose jobs 
on the displaced ships. 

A relief program, mapped out. by 
President Roosevelt, is getting into 


action to care for these jobless 
sailors. 
The Work Projects Administra- 


tion announces plans to employ 5,000 
seamen on waterfront improvement 
projects, 3,200 in New York, 400 in 
Boston, 400 in Philadelphia, 500 in 
Baltimore and 700 in New Orleans. 


Some sailors have complained that | 


they are being asked 





Heavier Fire on the Political Front 


+ 


This in general is the tone ex-+of racket-buster Thomas FE. Dewey 


pressed by such third-term drum 
majors as Interior Secretary Ickes, 


| 


Agriculture Secretary Wallace and | 


Commerce Secretary Hopkins. It is 
not, however, the view of Senator 
Frederick Van Nuys, Indiana Demo- 
crat, remembered for his aid in de- 
feating the Supreme Court reorgan- 
ization plan. Announcing that the 
President ought not to be “secretive” 
about his 1940 intentions, Senator 
Van Nuys boldly states he will op- 
pose a third-term candidacy. 


While all political brains try to | 


fathom the President's intentions, 
Republicans were cautioned by Sena- 
tor Warren R. Austin not to play 
politics in foreign policy matters if 
they did not want to “tempt” citizens 
to reelect the President for a third 


| term, 
The bombshell awaited by many | 


may come at the annual Democratic 
jamboree, Jackson Day dinner on 
Jan. 8, when the President will un- 
doubtedly make his regular address. 
In the meantime, citizens are being 
addressed by those Republicans who 
would like to make the White House 
their mailing address after Nov., 1940. 

Beginning this week, Senator Rob- 
ert Taft is en route for a 3,000 mile 
speaking tour. At the same time, 
Senator Styles Bridges has embarked 


on a like tour to cover about 6,000 | 


miles. Senator Vandenberg will soon 


be speech stumping his home state | 


and Illinois. And the postponed tour 


The Air Miracle: 
Safety in Flying 


[Continued From Page 9.) 


requirements are as tight as the 
strut on any plane. 





Factor number two is the research | 


of the airline operators themselves 


designed to certify safe navigation to 


and from landing fields. 


Between Government and private | 


industry there has now been de- 
veloped 25,000 miles of modern sky- 
ways, criss-crossed with a fool-proof 


network of radio beams and radio | 


markers as a shadowy co-pilot for 
the men behind the controls. Add 
to this a vast ground plant set up 
and maintained with rigid supervi- 
sion by the CAA. 


When the Civil Aeronautics Au- | 


thority was organized one-and-a- 
quarter years ago, there was sten- 
cilled into its blueprint an Air Safety 
Board. For 365 days in the year this 
unit has nothing else to do except, 
as CAA Chairman Hinckley puts it, 
“devote itself exclusively to study 
and recommendations that will save 


lives and increase public confidence 


in the airplane.” 


Air Transportation 
Now “Big Business” 


It is no coincidence that greater 
air safety for passengers has paral- 
leled the emergence of the industry 
into big business. In common with 
other forms of transportation, fatal- 
ities decreased with expertized fly- 
ing routes and schedules. Today 
with the suicidal air mail bids of the 
early 30s and the cut-throat com- 
petition of recent years slipping off 
into dim memories, the air transport 
industry finds that the safety of its 
private capital investments must be 


well integrated with the Safety of | 


its flying passengers. 

Less unique than it sounds is the 
fact that in billion-dollar businesses 
today, the research engineer and 
technologist, the designer of knife- 
bladed propellors and Skyway sleep- 
ers and the omniscient mecnanic 
are as important as the ledger-wise 
policy-makers sitting around the 


; Mahogany table, 


is also scheduled to get under way 
shortly. 

With the advantage of a head start 
in Democratic circles, no shyness is 


to perform | 


in sight at campaign headquarters | 


for white-haired Mr. McNutt. As a 
matter of fact the time for political 
shyness is over; from now on it’s 
“open season” on the riddle rhyme: 


“He’s riding high and he’s riding 


+ 


and shovel” work, whereas i 
inderstanding 
ited especially 
ience. WPA of 
however, that 
will be 


“pick 
was their 
projects would be cre 
suited to their exper 
ficials are confident, 
Satisfactory arrangements 
worked out. 

Coast Guard training facil- 
ities are being nianied to give in- 
struction to 8,360 seamen a year. A 
new 1,000-man camp at Gallups 
Island, in Boston harbor, is to be 
converted into a training station 
Other camps will be at New York, 
New London, Conn., Alameda, Calif., 
and St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The Government will pay 


that special 


school 


licensed 


Wl 


— ——— 





unlicensed seamen 


the three 


officers $512 and 
$230 for taking 
course and, in adition, supply free 
clothing, quarters, subsistence, medi- 
cal and dental care and transporta- 
tion. 

Other unemployed seamen may re- 
work if the Government em- 
ploys displaced vessels to haul 
strategic raw materials which the 
United States is buying with a $10,- 
000,000 grant from Congress 

Contracts have been let for tin in 
the Dutch East Indies, tungsten from 
China and manganese from Cuba. 
If the Government hires ships af- 
fected by the Neutrality Act to fetch 


ceive 


months’ 


these materials, several Pundred sail- 
Ors may get jobs. 

President Roosevelt and Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt have 
discussed a more far-reaching relief 
measure, extension of the Social Se- 
curity Act to cover seamen. 

Sailors have so far been excluded 
from coverage because they are usu- 
ally not employed in any one State, 
which complicates collection of un- 
employment compensation taxes. 

However, this difficulty may be 
overcome by setting up a special 
agency to administer social security 
for seamen. Congressional action 
would be necessary. 
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SIR WILFRED LAURIER 
One of Canada's Finest 


THE “FINEST” OF 
CANADIAN WHISKIES 


Nothing can be finer than a masterpiece. 
On this premise we predict that Seagram's 
“V.0.” will please you. Try it in a cock- 


tail, straight or with soda. Compare every 
sip with your favorite whisky. 


We are 
confident you will find “V.O.” lighter, finer- 
tasting, more delicate than any Scotch, 


Finest” 


St b 





Rye or Bourbon of any age at any price. 


Seagram's 


10. 


Most Delicate wd all Whiskies 








Seagram's “V.O.” Canadian. Rare old blended Canadian whisky. Distilled, aged and blended under the supervision of the Canadian 


Always ask for 
Seagram's “V.O.” 
by its full name 





straight, 
= riding for the White House Government. This whisky is 6 years old. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Offices: New York. 
gate. 


































THE QUICKER YOU START 
USING NU-BLUE SUNOCO 








When 1333 out of 1475 motorists, 


all users of premium-priced fuels, 
got the same, or hetter 
road performance with 





Within the last two months, 1475 users of premium- 


priced gasolines were asked to test an unidentified, colorless 
gasoline which was really Nu-Blue Sunoco with the 
coloring left out. From Florida to Canada, these tests were 
conducted, not by us, but by independent, unbiased research 
authorities, and when the returns were summarized, it 
was found that these motorists voted 9 to 1 in favor of 
Nu-Blue Sunoco! 9 out of 10 proclaimed it equal or superior 
to the premium-priced gasolines in road performance. 


To make a fair test, don't dilute Nu-Blue Sunoco with 
other gasoline. Let your tank run practically empty. Then put 
in Nu-Blue Sunoco. Compare it particularly with premium- 
priced gasolines. We'll rest our case on your findings. 





THE QUICKER YOULL START 
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THE HOME FRONT: | 


ADVANCES MADE 





Recovery moves on but home fac- 
tors, not foreign, are producing the 
fruits of economic victory. 














USINESS news and comment of the week has 
brought out two suggestive points. The 
first is that the war, on balance, is giving no 
actual support to the current recovery. The sec- 
ond is a number of domestic factors are coming 
forward in a manner which, if continued, will 
probably avert any early serious recession. 

No worth-while war orders are coming in ex- 
cept for aeronautical products, and even these 
are reported disappointing. They are probably 
insufficient to, offset the losses in normal trade 
lines traceable to the war. Moreover, the re- 
cent threat of a spread of hostilities into the 
Low Countries induced an unsettling amount of 
sales, by Dutch and Belgian interests, of Ameri- 
can securities and sterling exchange, in the urge 
to build up dollar balances as a war hedge. 

It may easily be next spring before any posi- 
tive war influence is felt, and it is probably yet 
too early to.make definite assumptions of any 
important stimulus at any set future time. 


Mills Are Humming; 


But Demand Slackens 


On the domestic scene, recovery is continuing 
—in decelerating tempo-—first of all because of 
its momentum. Industry is still working on its 
packlog of old orders. Unfilled orders, however, 
are being depleted—especially in textiles—and 
new buying is relatively slow. In steel, trade 
authorities deny that inventory accumulation is 
yet “significant” and it is true that overbuying 
has not yet proceeded as long as im the 1936-7 
scramble. Yet, with the industry operating at 
practical capacity and orders receding, it is evi- 
dent that the full seasonal rise cannot be at- 
tained in the first quarter of next year. 

Other factors of improvement at present are 
the gains in housing following the recent FHA 
interest cut, active demand for motor vehicles 
succeeding model changes and price reductions, 
the rather pronounced rise in retail trade, and 
increasing farm income which leads to predic- 
tions of larger rural buying of durable consumer 
goods, particularly automobiles and radios. 

The course of business in 1940 will depend 
quite largely on whether these consumer de- 
mands for new homes and motor cars hold up. 
It is still too early to judge whether they are 
mainly based on the special and temporary 
foundations mentioned. The advance in national 
income payments, however, is encouraging and 
should carry—on experience—over into next year. 


Retail Trade Reaches 
Best Levels Since 1931 


The pick-up in retail trade is said to have 
carried it to the best levels since April, 1931. De- 
partment store sales for the first half of No- 
vember were about 12 per cent above last No- 
vember, and a secondary buying wave is re- 
ported under way from distributors who did not 
follow the September splurge. Farm cash in- 
come in September was $847 million against $745 
million a year ago. 

No important price movements are anticipated 
in the early future. Washington officials, how- 
ever, are keeping a watch on price situations. 
The TNEC has been conducting hearings on steel 
prices, which are considered a “key” factor in 
the industrial price field and which were sup- 
posed to be slated for a first quarter advance. 
The hearings, to date, have produced only rather 
non-committal evidence on the mafters of mo- 
nopolistic practices and “price rigidity,” but by 
turning the spotlight on steel earnings, volumes 
and costs, the inquiry is believed to have reduced 
likelihood of steel price raises at the year-end. 
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The Voice 
of Business 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


In an announcement of a research pro- 
gram adopted at meeting of member 
roads in Chicago: 
UT of this work is expected to come more 
powerful, speedier locomotives, built without 
@ increased weight; lighter weight cars without 
diminished capacity or strength; better tracks 
and bridges; scores of other improvements to ex- 
pedite freight and passenger traffic with in- 
creased safety and savings in operating costs. To 
be considered will be the development of speci- 
fications for a steam locomotive :o haul a train 
of 16 standard passenger cars at a sustained 
speed of 100 miles an hour. 


WALTER F. MULLADY 
Regional Vice President, American 
Trucking Associations, speaking at Mo- 
tor Truck & Accessories Show, Chicago: 
HE truck—a new element of growing impor- 
tance in Commerce and industry today— 
is assuming a leading role in modern warfare. 
Motorization of land forces is the new order. 
In our own country, entire army divisions are 
being “streamlined.” In carrying out this pro- 
gram, I am reliably informed, orders are being 


placed for 16,000 trucks to be used by our de- 
fense forces 


| 108 Waa GF ERNBEIOS 
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Basic Factors for Real Recovery... 
Domestic Outlook... War and Trade 
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paverns. production is now much higher relative to national 
income—the income that buys the output of industry—than on the 
average in 1929. Above chart shows indices of FRB index of produc- 
tion and Department of Commerce estimates of income, both on the 


1929 base. 
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Production is now further out of line than at any recent time except 
the summer of 1933, and the “boom” period of 1936-7, both of which 
were succeeded by sharp setbacks. However, the disequilibrium has 
lasted only a few months this time and income is rising rather rapidly, 


indicating a brief “correction” rather than a prolonged recession. 








iemmsqranie CONSUMPTION VS. PRODUCTION: 
WHAT HAPPENS WHEN BALANCE IS DISTURBED 


RODUCTION and 

chart shows—are always getting out of bal- 
ance, Yet they can’t stay out of balance very 
long, because at bottom they are one and the 
same thing. The national income is simply the. 
money value of the goods produced and services 
rendered by industry, agriculture, trade, etc. 


Production may run ahead of income for a 
while when inventories are being accumulated, 
or drop below as accumulated inventories are 
drawn down. In fact, this regularly happens; 
and it always, sooner of later, brings its own 
correction. 

Currently, production is unusually high in 
relation to income. This is the basic reason for 
the wide expectation of a “corrective” letdown 


some time in the next few months—as happened | 


in 1933 and 1937, The maladjustment of pro- 


duction and income today, however, is not as | 


great as existed in the summer of 1933, and it 





has not yet lasted anything like as long as in | 


1936-7. 


At present, therefore, | 


Some Recession 
But No Big 
Slump in Sight 


any basis for expecting 


summer of 1937 to the late spring of 1938. 
Leading economists, both’ governmental and 
private, are accordingly tending toward agree- 
ment that no more than a moderate business 
setback is in prospect at this time. 

Of course, if production, after a brief relapse, 
should then advance rapidly again through the 
spring and summer, the situation by the fall 
of 1940 might then be a very different matter. 


Taking into account the fall in the cost of 
living in the last ten years, as well as the in- 
crease in population, the buying power of the 
present national income is approximately equal, 
on a per capita basis, to that of 1929. In Sep- 
tember it was 98 per cent of the 1929 average. 

In other words the average American con- 
sumer can now afford a standard of living as 
high as at the peak of the last great boom— 
assuming that the statistical data and estimates 
are adequate to measure the conditions accu- 
rately. Yet, if a Gallup poll should be taken 
on the question, it might be doubted whether a 
majority would admit to being—or feeling—as 
prosperous as back in the almost legendary days 
of 1929. 

One large fly in the 
ointment is the distribu- 
tion of income and pur- 
chasing power. It can be 
statistically demon- 
strated that the industrial worker who is em- 
ployed full time at union scales—probably along 
with a portion of the debt-free farmers—is bet- 


Disparity As To 
Income: Third Is 


Still Submerged 


the chart does not offer | 


either as sharp a slump | 
as occurred after July, 
1933, or as long a one as took place from the | 


income—as the above + ter off than a decade ago. 


least 7 million more employed than in 1929, 
receiving $600 or $700 a year against $1,200 to 
$1,500 in 1929. Pay scales for white collar 


~workers have never been restored to the old 


levels. Producers of farm staples are—or until 
recent weeks have been—receiving very inade- 
quate prices. 

Consequently there is a vast segment of the 
population in the lower income brackets with 
seriously depleted buying power. The “sub- 
merged third” are still with us. 

The National Resources Planning Board’s 
study of national income and expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1935-6 (briefly reported on this 


— 








Consensus of economists forecasts 
moderate recession but no slump... 
factors on which they base their pre- 
dictions. 











page last week) is instructive in this connec- 
tion. Some improvement has occurred in the 
interim, but the broad divisions are probably 
not very greatly different from those of 1935-6. 

In that year national income payments to- 
taled roughly 59 billion dollars. Out of this, 
50 billion went for current living, about three 
billion for contributions and taxes, and six bil- 
lion was saved. Dividing the whole population 
into thirds, their purchases of consumption 
goods were divided up 14, 28, and 58 per cent, 
respectively, of the total purchases. That is, 
the upper third lived over four times as well as 
the lowest third and twice as well as the middle 
group. The disparity as to income was even 
greater and the top third accumulated all the 


savings, the others actually spending a little. 


more than they earned. 

Here is what some peo- 
ple call the “new frontier 
of income.” These three 
groups spent approxi- 
mately 7 billion, 14 bil- 
lion and 29 billion dollars, respectively, for con- 
sumers’ goods, 
be leveled up economically with the top third, 
what a new market for all kinds of products 
would be created! Consumption expenditures 
would jump from 50 billion dollars to 87 bil- 
lion (three times 29 billion). Savings would 
rise to 22 billion. The national income, even 
with no rise in prices, would go well beyond 
the 100 billion mark. The FRB industrial pro- 
duction index would go to 160 or higher, and 
unemployment would be replaced by labor 
shortages. 

Of course no one would be visionary enough 
to foresee any such dead level—and 
extraordinary rise—of prosperity as this. 


Main Objective: 
More Income in 


Lower Ranks 


such 
But 


If the two lower thirds could © 





But we now have at * obviously even a moderate rise in living stand- 


ards of the lower economic groups would be 
an important development. 

Some such redistribution of income, it hardly 
needs to be remarked, is one of the fundamental 
economic objectives of the New Deal—an ob- 
jective in which it has not been notably success- 
ful. The question is how to increase the in- 
comes of the “submerged” groups. One is by 
taxation, old age pensions, and minimum wage 


| laws to transfer a portion of the upper third’s 


income to the lower groups. This obviously, 
however, does not increase the total. 

Another is by short-term Government bor- 
rowing to raise the money for pensions, bene- 
fits and subsidies. This is “pump-priming.” It 
puts new money into circulation and adds to 
aggregate buying power. Its weakness is that 
if the borrowings are ever repaid, it will take 
money out of circulation and reduce aggregate 
buying power. No way has yet been found to 
make pump-priming expenditures create new 
wealth, as private capital investments are sup- 
posed to do, to retire the credits borrowed. 

A third method would be to increase the earn- 
ing (producing) power of the lower economic 
groups—difficult and slow. In the end, since 
income and production must in the long run 
balance out, the problem is one of expanded 
national output. The cake has to be made be- 
fore it can be eaten. Then distribution can be 
improved by varying the formulas for wages, 
profits, savings, etc. 

This seems easy. We 
have all the M’s—men, 
money, machines and ma- 
terials. But it is not so 
simple. There is the mat- 
“M” that is missing. 


Markets Needed 
For Production 
In Export Trade 


ter of markets—one 

For example: 

A group of men are raising wheat or making 
automobiles for export to England. We don't 
need to export them to England, someone 
says. But we need things. English workmen 
make cotton cloth to send to the Malay Penin- 
sula and Dutch East Indies. The Malayans and 
Javanese mine tin and tap rubber to ship to us. 
Our wheat and automobiles, in the three- 
cornered deal, pay for the tin and rubber. 

Now Canada and the Argentine and Germany 
drive us out of the British market for wheat 
and motor cars. The Japanese drive the British 
out of the Oriental textile trade. Our export 
producers are thrown out of work and we have 
no means of paying for tin and rubber. We 
can only remedy the situation by shifting labor 
into something else to trade to the Malays and 
Javanese for their products—which we cannot 
operate without. That is a matter of time—and 
gambling risks and enterprise—which under 
present conditions is not being very rapidly 
solved. 

L. M. GRAVES 


Wewsgraia * 
WHY LAG OCCURS 
IN "WAR ORDERS" 








| And what of the “war orders”? .., 
replenishments wait upon destruc- 
| tion . . . the outlook in Europe. 





AR’S effects on business are still a subject of 

active speculation—and still without great 
tangible results. Such effects as have resulted 
are of a mixed character. 

In an official preview of 1940 one of the ma 
Government departments has predicted that t 
war will moderately stimulate American by 
ness—provided it lasts for “at least a year.’ 

Stimulus through war can come in one of tx 
ways. First, by the reduction of output throug 
drawing large numbers of workers into the 
| armies and using industrial plants on munitio 
| second, by large scale destruction, leading 
| large demands for new supplies of arms and 
materials of war 





Results That May Come 
From Continued War 


The first factor is, of course, already ope 
tive. But its full effects will not be felt before 
harvest time next year. Even then it may not 
produce much demand for American products, 
though if may favorably influence produce: 
incomes by strengthening world prices 

The second factor, that of wholesale destruc- 
tion, awaits the advent of mass hostilities on t 
Western front. Of this the prospects remain « 
secure. 

It is considered that the peace offensive h: 
now come to an end, with the negative reception 
of the mediation offer of King Leopold a: 
Queen Wilhelmina. None of the other neutral 
sources—the United States, Italy, Russia (if its 
neutrality is to be recognized), the Vatican, or 
the Scandinavian bloc—has seen fit to 
forward as a mediator. 

It is generally conceded, in fact, that the re- 
spective war aims of the hostile powers offer no 
basis of agreement. Hitler holds to the terms 
of his Reichstag speech demanding retention of 
of his conquests in Eastern Europe. The Allies, 
in the pronouncements of King George, Preside 
Lebrun and Mr. Churchill, demand a final halt 
to German aggression and restitution of not only 
Poland and Czechoslovakia but apparently also 
of Austria. 


come 





War Orders to Await 
More Decisive Fighting 

The basic difficulty appears to be the lack, at 
present in this war, of an aggressive will to co 
quer and destroy. There are numerous signs 
of confusion and indecision in Germany: alter- 
nate threats and reassurances to The Nether- 
lands and Belgium; first the boast of decisive aid 
to be gained from the Soviets, then publication 
(in Germany) of studies showing that Russia 
| can furnish the Reich but few materials. 
Then there is the reported monarchist plot, 
| and the violent attack on England over the 
| Munich bombing—possibly to stir up a flagging 
| 
| 
| 
| 





public zeal for aggressive warfare—which is fol- 
lowed by Gestapo activities possibly suggesting 
an anti-Hitler plot in Nazi ranks with a re- 
Sultant purge. 

Plainly Germany is ill at ease in fighting the 
Western democracies while her Eastern program 
lags, with Russia drawing a fortified line from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea and the Balkan states 
negotiating for an anti-German, anti-Russian 
neutral accord. 

The Allies, on their part, must realize what is 
freely pointed out on this side—namely, that 
smashing Germany they might only open up 
all Europe east of the Rhine to Communist domi- 
nation. Both combatants are under the shadow 
of the Soviet Russian bear and the Red Interna- 
tionale. Hence the “big push” may await a clari- 
fication of Stalin’s policy, and great war orders 
may be held off a good many months. 
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| The Voice 


| 
| 
| 


of Government 


|. HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Agriculture, in an address 
on “National Programs and Human 
Values” at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama: 


HE United States, still suffering from 

“hangover” of the last war, is now faced wit! 
the certainty of a hangover after this war. Wi!" 
Europe’s turmoil in mind, Americans everywhere 
could well afford to help in creating better u 
derstanding and better relationships. The 
istence of discontented and embittered mino! 
ties could easily be a threat to the whole nation. 





JOHN C, PAGE 


Commissioner, Bureau of Recreation, at 
the eighth convention of National Recla- 
mation Association, Denver, Colo.: 


HE great network of dams built by the Bureau 

of Reciametion in the big, arid, western 
States provided water to irrigate farms which 
supported nearly one-twelfth of the rural and 
urban population of the West, and furnished 
power for farms and homes of about one-fourta 
of the West’s people. Bank deposits which ne\ er 
would, or cosid, have been opened without sei 
struction of these projects last year came pretty 
close to equaling cost of construction of all OP- 
projects. Construction cost 
repayable to the United St 
$50,000,000 has been repaid 


erating Federal 


| these projects is 


and more thar 
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fomsgraccas More or Less Taxes?—Clashing Policies 


wif ever present 
| administration, whether na- 
elfare demands more or less 

has broken out afresh. 
vo sides are the “taxes for 
school, of which Federal 
pocerve Board Chairman, Marriner 
= weeles. is leader, and the “taxes 
nue” school led by John W. 





With Congress sessions a 
few weeks ahead, a battle 
over tax policies comes into 








the open. 
Hanes, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
Hanes, who represents the 


viewpoint as closely as any- 
e Administration, wants 
Gi nent expenditures cut so that 
1 be lowered, at least on the 
hig income brackets. He wants 
the Government to ease up more on 
tion taxes, now highest in the 
; history. 
such steps to encourage 
does Mr. Hanes foresee any 
i economic recovery. 
S sing for the capital goods in- 
William J. Kelly, president 


the 


0 by 


of the Machinery Institute of Chi- 
caco, gave support to Mr. Hanes’ 
ew, Said he: 


The very industries which have 
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most needed relief and encourage- 
ment have been saddled with dis- 
proportionate tax burdens.” 

On the other side, Mr. Eccles be- 
lieves taxes should be used as a 
means of redistributing the coun- 
try’s income. He argues that only 
when the poorest families have more 
power to buy more goods, may busi- 
ness expect a sustained recovery 

The “poorest families” class, those 
with $1,250 or less of annual income, 
have a deficit of about $1.5 billion 
a year. 

Mr. Eccles would have the Gov- 
ernment continue, as it has for the 
last few years, to make up this deficit 
with farm relief and work relief pay- 
ments. 


Any attempt to curtail relief ex- 
penditures to meet the greater ex- 
penditures necessary for national 
defense would be unwise, in Mr. 


Eccles’ view. 
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If the Government needs a larger + 
income to meet new defense expen- | 
ditures.and to balance its budget, 
Mr. Eccles would have it slap higher 
taxes on families and corporations 
whose cash incomes are greater than 
their cash outlay. 

As evidence that these families 
could pay heavier taxes, Mr. Eccles 
points out the annual savings of $2.8 
billion put away by families with 
annual earnings of from $1,250 to 
$5,000. The highest income groups, 
which Mr. Eccles would tax the 
heaviest, include less than 3 per cent 
of all families and save about $48 
billion annually. 


Less Saving, Profits, 
And More Investment? 


Mr. Eccles’ proposal to tax would | 
have the effect of reducing savings | 
and reducing high profits, which 


lead to savings. He contends that 
this effect would be highly benefi- 
cial. His reason is that he believes | 
Savers, and banks which hold sav- 
ings, are finding less and less op- 
portunity to invest surplus. The 
Savings lie idle unless the Govern- 
ment takes them, through borrowing 
confiscatory taxation, and puts | 
the money back in circulation, 

When Mr. Eccles, as he did at St. 
Louis recently, advances his tax pro- 
gram publicly, Mr. Hanes and his 
Treasury colleagues rise up in pro- 
test. 

Mr. Hanes’ most recent protest 
was forthright. Said he: 

“IT don’t think Mr. Eccles spoke for 
the Administration. I doubt seriously 
if he spoke for Congress, and I know 
for a certainty that he didn’t speak 
for the Treasury Department.” 

The Treasury Department, Mr. 
Hanes explained, has no definite tax 
program. For three months it has 
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SOCONY-VACUUM 








“Friendly Service” and 
a Great Gasoline 





“Thanks for Stopping,” says the young man’s friendly smile... and 
his service shows he means it! 
If You Like Courteous Attendants — clean stations and washrooms — 
prompt service for tires, radiator and windshield... 

If You Want Gasoline in which pick-up, power, mileage and smooth- 
ness have been balanced to perfection... 


—make it a rule to stop at Mobilgas Dealers! There you'll get famous 
“Friendly Service’?..and Mobilgas “Balanced Performance!” 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly Service 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
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States News 


| Representative Doughton of North 
Carolina, will ponder the matter and 
| eventually formulate a policy. 
Whatever the result, Administra- 
tion leaders doubt that there will be 
| any new tax legislation in Congress 
during 1940, for political as well as 
economic reasons, except for an Act 
to end tax exemption on Federal, 
State and municipal. securities. 


Why Congress May 
Avoid Tax Revision 

Political considerations casting 
doubt upon a proposal for tax revi- 
sion at the next session of Congress 
are headed by the fact that 1940 is a 
political year, a period when revision 
of tax laws is difficult. Increasés, 
reductions or shifts at such a time 
| cause resentment by classes con- 
sidering their interests affected ad- 
versely by the changes. Secondly, 
in this field, there is doubt that in a 
| campaign year a tax bill could be 
held under control, the probability 
| being that some unwanted or ill- 
considered proposal, such as a “war 
profits” tax, would be offered as an 

amendment and possibly adopted. 
Economic considerations weighing 
against a change next year are cen- 
tered around the fact that the flat 
corporation income tax and other 
provisions of the 1939 Act will not 
| become operative until Jan. 1, taxes 
for this year being paid on the basis 
of the old law; so, to propose changes 





—Underwood & Underwood | 
SENATOR PAT HARRISON 
Eventually a policy 





| hear their views on ways and means 


before experience has been gained 
| from this new law, would tend to 
| disturb business. 

There is evidence of agreement 
among congressional and Treasury 
experts that the increase in indus- 
trial activity, if it continues at any- 
thing like present levels, will yield 
much increased revenue to the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Many important elements in busi- 


been summoning business leaders to 


by which taxes could be made less 
painful. The results of the Treas- 
ury’s study will not be completed un- 
til January. 

Then the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, headed by Senator Pat Harrison 
of Mississippi, and the House Com- 
mitte on Ways and Means, under 


ness and industry fear rather than 


desire tax revision in 1940. Mem- 
bers of Congress predominantly pre- 
fer to avoid the subject next year; 


the Treasury has made no recom- ’ 


mendations. These factors add up 
to extreme doubt that tax revision 
will be undertaken next spring. The 
| definite decision, however, remains 
to be made. 
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THE FORMAL 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 


rooms. 


Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 


plete show of brilliant stars and superb cuisine. 
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THE INFORMAL 


Rainbow Grill 


popular dinner and supper room. A well 
orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 


cellent cuisine are featured the year ‘round 


* 
On the 6sth floor of the 
Samous R.C.A. Building 
































TELLS 

A TALE 
OF MANY 
TFHINGS 


Ancient 
Symbol 
for "'Copper”’ 


It is through electricity, of course, that copper renders 
its principal contribution to better living; but the red 
metal serves us in thousands of other useful ways. 


Of especial significance is the fact that today more cop- 

per is being used “per dollar” of new building con- 
struction than ever before. And the replacement of less 
durable materials in existing structures provides a coa- 
tinuing outlet for much additional copper. 


In their rolling stock, our railroads employ many 
thousand tons of copper — in electrical uses, signal 
systems, bearings, water piping, heating lines, air con- 
ditioning and air brake systems. In the automobile 
industry, radiators, bushings, chromium plated and other 
parts, together with electrical uses, constitute annually 
one of the largest markets for copper and copper alloys. 


Non-electrical uses in refrigerators and shipbuilding, in 
bank vaults, even in such small things as pins, each 
consume substantial quantities of copper every year. 


Anaconda supplies much of the copper which ultimately 
finds such vital applications, and, through subsidiaries, 
furnishes industry with fabricated copper and copper 
alloys, and a complete line of electrical wires and cables 
of every description. 


COPPER—A Basic I ndustry 


Copper is one of those basic industries through whose 
development America has prospered greatly. Essential 
though copper is today to every activity of modern 
man, much is yet to come... .through continued re- 


search and constantly improving methods of fabrication. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will | iI 
defend to the death your right to say it.” | 
VOLTAIRE 
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two groups—those who believe President Roose- 
velt will run for a third term and those who think 
he will not. 

Many persons throughout the country, affected ad- 
versely by Administration policies, fear that Mr. Roose- 
velt will try for a third term, and many persons—especi- 
ally among his own appointees—fear he will not. 

The subject is talked about from coast to coast in a 
strange blend of the personal and the impersonal. The 
principle of whether any man should have three terms ap- 
pears to have become almost inseparably interwoven with 
the question of whether the particular President in power 
at present shall have three terms. 

Possibly a fair comparison would be to imagine that the 
incumbent of the White House today is a conservative, 
that he has balanced the budget, carried on an adminis- 
tration eminently satisfactory to the business interests of 
the country, that there is no unemployment prob- 
lem in America, that all elements, including’ the farm 
and labor groups are contented, and that the over- 
whelming popularity of the Chief Executive has been at- 
tested by a series of Gallup polls. Under such ideal, if 
not incredible conditions, of happy equilibrium, would not 
the conservatives favor a third term for such a President? 

Well, first of all, they might reason, there’s the war. 
It might be said that as things are getting along all right 
domestically, perhaps it would be a good idea to let well 
énough alone. It might even be argued that with the war 
situation likely to precipitate unforeseen crises at any 
moment, the safest thing would be to let a conservative 
Chief Executive stay where he is because he alone can 
get along with industry in emergencies. 

Wouldn’t that be about the way the conservative ele- 
ments would feel? 


NEW DEALERS 


A LL WASHINGTON is divided nowadays ‘into 


If so, then it is not difficult to 
imagine how the liberal or left 
wing elements feel today about 


RATIONALIZE 
President Roosevelt. They have 
THIRD TERM no trouble at all thinking up rea- 


sons why the present sityation in the White House should 
not be altered. They stress more than ever the impor- 
tance of continuity as essential to national safety and the 
public welfare. Not many arguments are needed to per- 
suade their own following that a no-third-term precedent 
is after all relatively unimportant compared to the “great 
gains” to be made by keeping a liberal in power. 

The extremists are the ones who may be found follow- 
ing either of the two points of view outlined above. Those 
who vehemently disagree with the Administration’s poli- 
cies are counting the days till Mr. Roosevelt has retired. 
Those who feel he is the “greatest liberal of our history” 
are sad already over the prospect that someone else may 
have to be chosen for the Democratic nomination in 1940. 

But what about the large number of citizens who do not 
themselves feel as if the world would come to an end 
whether Mr. Roosevelt stayed in the White House or re- 
tired? What of the folks who really think of the whole 
question in impersonal terms and who might say to them- 
selves that, if a third-te:m precedent is to be broken, then 
Mr. Roosevelt is entitled to defend his Administration as 
a candidate and the people themselves should decide on 
the merits or demerits of his record? 


WILL OF PEOPLE Clearly oe hurdle — 

come is whether any man, be 
NOT HEEDED ever so ideal as A seo 
BY DELEGATES 


should be permitted to run for a 
third term. There is, of course, no 
law or constitutional provision to prevent it—only cus- 
tom. But custom sometimes is stronger than law. The 
men who wrote the Constitution did not believe in a per- 
manent executive. They did not insert any provision 
against continuous succession because they felt the people 
would take care of it every four years in their own way. 

It may well be that our forefathers thought that there 
might come a time when in the midst of a national emer- 
gency the nation should not be required to change admin- 
istrators and that if the people really wanted to continue 
the incumbent they could do so. 

It seems to me the question of whether we should or 
should not have a constitutional amendment limiting 
presidential tenure is secondary today. For the Con- 
stitution could hardly be amended before the 1940 cam- 
paign will be under way. 

What then is the true desire of the people and how 
should it be ascertained? Can it be said that nominat- 
ing conventions represent’ the will of the people? Our 
present system of hand-picking the delegates merely 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


means that in one party the officeholders do the nominat- 
ing and that in the other party the choosing is done by 
the former officehdlders or the would-be officeholders. 

The people as a whole do not express themselves with- 
in the two major parties. The ‘system. of selecting dele- 
gates is antiquated and, in some respects, borders on cor- 
ruption. The big city political machines often dominate 
the state delegations and hence a few bosses in either 
party can name the national ticket. 


Woodr Wilson said 
A PRESIDENT . that it wae the “illicit” se - 
CAN CONTROL the power of a President to bring 
CONVENTION 


about his own renomination 

which was most to be feared. His 
words are even more applicable today. The spectacle of 
Cabinet officers going around the country urging the 
renomination of the President is a manifestation of illicit 
power which ought to be repudiated. 

I firmly believe that Mr. Roosevelt soon will re- 
nounce any ambition to be President again but this will 
not effectively end the talk by his own appointees and po- 
litical allies who are beholden to him for the favors he has 
granted to them. He certainly should not serve as a can- 
didate if his nomination is the result of connivance among 
members of his.own ‘official family. That would be “il- 
licit power” to the nth degree. 

The decision as to a third term nomination has been 
generally assumed to be up to Mr. Roosevelt. Why? 

The answer.is because nowadays one man can control 
a political. party’s nominating convention, and all other 
candidates recognize that the exercise of such power can 
spoil their own chances. 

The question ofa third,term nomination should really 
be decided not by.Mr, Roosevelt at all but by the Demo- 
cratieiparty, 4 gi eho 

And shall it be-said that the politicians in the Democratic 
partyywhich through all its history has been firm against 
any ' Bzestion that there be a permanent president, now 
are willing to break down the two-term tradition just be- 
cause expediency may:indicate that an election could be 
won that way and ail the favors and patronage distrib- 
uted to the deserving ones in the party? 


Plainly there is no way for the 
NOMINATING rank scsi Ste of the ar ates 
METHOD NOT party to express themselves, for 
DEMOCRATIC 


we have no presidential prefer- 

encé primaries organized in every 
state of the union, as the late President Wilson once ad- 
vocated. We have no means af all of finding out what 
the Democratic party—that is the citizens who are voters 
in it—really want. We merely have a means of register- 
ing the will of the professional politicians in every state 
in the union, 

Under such circumstances, the tendency is to rely on 
Franklin Roosevelt himself not to use his power as a 
President to bring abéut his’own renomination and not to 
invite the breaking of the precedent by any action which 
tends in the slightest to discourage other candidacies 
which may be brought before the national convention. 

If it were possible for a President to keep hands off and 
also if he were to announce that he does not desire to run 
and then the delegates named him anyhow, would it be 
the expression of the party? It would, of course, be the 
affirmative action of the party convention but only by 
giving the citizenry a chance to vote “yes” or “no” on the 
specific issue of a third term can we be sure the party has 
spoken, ‘ 

It would be a relatively simple thing for Congress to 
pass a law ordering presidential preference primaries in 
every state of the union. Control of federal elections by 
Congress has not hitherto been considered constitutional 
in respect to primary elections but the old court decisions 
on this point would seem to be outmoded by a Supreme 
Court which nowadays looks at federal power as rather 
all-inclusive. 
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Certainly a process whereby 
the American people are per- 
mitted, in effect, to choose, every 


PRIMARY LAW 
four years, between only two 
IS IN ORDER men for the Presidency of the 


United States—and each of these two chosen by private 
organizations which in the main decide for themselves 
how their delegates should be selected—is not a demo- 
cratic system. 

Congress could and should pass in January next a 
presidential preference primary law to govern the 1940 
election and thus make the national conventions mere 
ratifying institutions to conform to the existing state 
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Mr. Roosevelt Should Not Permit His Own Appointees or Political Lieutenants to Bring About 
His Renomination—Only the People Should Decide the: Jssue Through Presidential 
Preference Primaries to be Authorized by Congress in 1940 


-. tion on the power of removal, such as we have in America 
where we limit it not. to current events but to a fixed day 


‘- ¥anks of Congress itself. 
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laws just as the electoral college meets to ratify the choice 
of the voters in the final election. 
The conventions would still be useful in formulat- 
ing the party platform provided some method were de- 
| 





vised whereby the victorious congressional nominees in 
each state were to have a part in writing the platform 
principles. 

In the absence of a presidential preference primary law, 
President Roosevelt should not run for a third term or | 
even permit his name to come before the next national | 
convention. There is only one effectual way of prevent- 
ing such a nomination and that is for him to announce 
that if nominated he would not accept. 

But should a presidential preference primary law be 

passed, and should Mr. Roosevelt win by ballot among 
all the voters of his own party, the breaking of the third 
term tradition would not be his decision at all. It would 
be the act of the Democratic party itself. The American 
people as a whole would then be asked to pass judgment 
on what the Democratic party and not one man had done. 
If the country felt that the Democratic party was right 
in presenting for a third successive nomination a man 
who had already served two successive terms, the result 
of the national election ftself would be more persuasive 
than any other circumstance that the people feel they can 
break the third term precedent at will. 


PARLIAMENTARY Is any one man indispensable 


to the nation? Is there only one 
SYSTEM OF man who can manage the na- 

tional business of the American 
RECALL NEEDED people after January, 1941? If 
so, then can it be assumed that such a man will re- 
linquish power in 1944 or later only when in his judg- 
ment someone else has appeared on the scene capable | 
of carrying on the policies of the three-term President? 
What argument would there be then against a fourth or 
a fifth term president? 

These are questions that go to the heart of the Ameri- 
can system of government, to the vital principle of free 
government as contrasted with the dictatorships abroad. 

In parliamentary governments a prime minister may 
serve more than eight years—sometimes twelve or more, 
depending on the will of the people. But the electorate, 
acting through parliament; can at any moment during the 
twelve years oust the prime minister. There is no restric- 








every four years. 

Maybe centralized government and continuously serv- 
ing Presidents will come to be a vogue in American de- 
mocracy but, if. that happens, we should be alert to pro- 
vide a system of recal] whereby at any time, on the vote 
of two-thirds of both houses of Congress, a President may 
be forced:to. retire and. his successor elected from the 





There is no reason why | 
the executive and legislative 
branches of our government 
A VITAL ISSUE should not work in close har- 

mony provided the people have a 
means <“ rorded them also of ousting members of Congress 
who do not serve the public welfare. The system of recall 
should apply to members of both houses who ought to be 
removable by special elections to be held whenever, by cir- 
culation of a petition, a fixed percentage of the voters 
manifests a desire for such an election. 

The third-term issue thus would seem to have many 
ramifications. It is much more than a question of per- 
sonalities. It affects a principle of government deeply 
imbedded in our thinking for generations. 

No President of the United States has ever accepted a 
nomination to succeed himself after two terms. The 
American people have come to regard that custom as a 
tradition not to be broken. If it is to be discarded in the 
campaign of 1940, there will be no other issue of greater 
importance before the country. Party lines will be shat- 
tered. Sectional lines will be broken. Groups will forget 
their previous inclinations on domestic issues to ask them- 
selves whether, at a time when democracy is being put on 
trial throughout the world, our whole system of self-gov- 
ernment shall give way to one-man control of a national 
political party. 

If, on the other hand, some means of free expression by 
a major party and by the people, unfettered by gover- 
mental powers or by the direct or indirect use of public 
funds, should make a man President for a third term none 
of us will be able to challenge this as anything but the 
true voice of democracy. 
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__Even ad 1 Washington is more than a 
gs sel : mecca for tourists. Although 
ne ents” «Het 1. there are more than two million 
oe Capitol’s visiting the Capital annually— 
the | there are also about a million 
visitors whose prime purpose is 
not sightseeing but the ordinary 
conduct of transacting business 
with Government. 


4.—Business delegations of ll 
kinds come to Washington to state 
their problems before Congress and 
agencies of Government. 
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3.—Thousands of such groups from “back home” 
ill on Congressmen to talk over local affairs. 
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To ADVERTISERS rotogravure offers 


(TAS a service like that which the form- 


«\@ \SED 


nate waste, duplicated effort, excessive cost, and 


ing press performs for automobile 


manufacturers. To use it is to elimi- 


scamped jobs. 


Rotogravure sections are more efficient because they 
cover the areas in which they are published as only domi- 
nant newspapers can cover them. Thus, when you buy 
rotogravure in low cost groups, you get the most complete 
and merchandisable coverage available in printed adver- 


tising at a milline cost dollars cheaper than you'd pay in 


‘Tremendous Power 


made Flexible... 


wee THA Rotogravurs/ 


@ Automobile builders know the economy which results from 
controlled power and through their use of such flexible machines 
as the modern forming press they are turning out far beter car bodies 
than they built only a few years ago, at a fraction of the cost 


any other medium ... and you get that coverage without 
duplication—without thin spots 

The results of doing the local advertising job on a 
national scale which rotogravure permits, are evident in 
the case studies given on the following page. For the 
experiences advertisers in your own field have had with 
rotogravure, write Kimberly-Clark. Because in addition to 
manufacturing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect—three of 
the most widely accepted rotogravure papers, Kimberly- 
Clark maintains a research department and a statistical 
bureau to serve publishers and advertisers. The Kimberly- 


Clark Corporation, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 














KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATI! 


Established 1872 67 Years of Service NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE NEW YORK + 122 EAST 42ND STREET LOS ANGELES + 510 WEST SID 
Manutacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including ’ 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotegravure printing - ROTOPLATE for rotogravure - Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packing materic 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters - KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation - and Cellulose Wadding specicities 
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@ Rotogravure has cracked some pretty tough sales problems in the process of creating a demand for 
every type of commodity from pianos to pipes, but no harder test was ever given it than that to which 
manufacturers of women's wear have subjected it. For to stand out in this intensely competitive field 
a medium must not only arouse the buying urge in consumers, but it must also arouse the selling urge 
among retailers and dealers. How well rotogravure has answered the double challenge is demonstrated 


in the following letters. 
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10 WEST SIXTH STREET 
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RED CROSS SHOES 


“Three years ago the United States Shoe 
Corporation began advertising in rotogra- 
vure in one city. The results caused us to 
continue the campaign with large space run- 
ning every other week during the selling 
seasons in 15 different sections throughout 


the nation.” 


MAIDEN FORM 


“Through the use of rotogravure we have 
actually opened up territory. We use roto- 
gravure to lay the advertising and distribu- 
tion foundation, and rotogravure continues 


to be the backbone of our campaign.” 


SHELBY SHOES 
“Our initial test of rotogravure advertising 
for Arch Preserver Shoes proved so successful 
that we are placing all spring advertising in 


rotogravure groups covering 41 major cities.” 


FORMFIT 


“We use rotogravure because we are not 
only able to show the fine details of texture 
and fit which distinguish our models and thus 
create consumer interest, but, also, through 
rotogravure we are able to influence the 


better class of dealers to a marked degree.” 


WALKOVER SHOES 


“We are in our fourteenth year of consecu- 
tive use of rotogravure. It is always interest- 
ing to note that the life of the ad is much 
longer than the black and white sections of 
the newspaper. Commonly we have these 
ads cut carefully from the paper and sent 


to us weeks after publication.” 


LE GANT 

“Our rotogravure campaign has developed 
from city to city until we-are using rotogra- 
vure regularly in 41 cities. That rotogravure 
advertising is closely followed by retailers 
is shown by the rapidity with which our 
copy theme has been adopted throughout 
the country.” 











6.—The Dies Committee is but one of many 
Congressional groups to bring scores of wit- 
nesses to the Capital. 
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